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Che Outlook. 


It is high time that the war of factions in the 
Republican party came toan end. It has reached 
a shameful climax in the events of last week in 
Shicago. The Blaine politicians and the Grant 
politicians agreed in nothing else except in this: 
that all is fair in hate and war; and, mutually 
distrustful, attempted each to overreach the other. 
It has always been customary for the chairman of 
the Republican Committee to call the Convention 
to order and nominate a temporary chairman. In 
Cook County the chairman of the Republican 
Committee was a Grant man, while a majority of 
the Convention were anti-Grant men; this major- 
ity violently overrode the traditional right of the 
chairman of the Republican Committee, and 
practically drove him from the platform; and, 
following his direction, the Grant men withdrew 
in a body and organized a rival Convention. 
Each Convention will send delegates to the State 
Convention, where the battle will be renewed; 
and the present prospect is that two sets of dele- 
gates will go from the State to the National Con- 
vention, transferring the battle to the National 
arena, Moreover, each of the leading Republican 
journals of the country has its own special pet 
candidate, and the energies which ought to be 
employed in formulating and inculcating the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party and in preparing 
to maintain their supremacy for the future are 
expended in a war of factions and in a battle for 
Offices. Meanwhile the Democratic politicians. 
stand around the cock-pit in a ring looking upon 
the fight with amused satisfaction, quite contented 
to see both combatants carried off the field in a 
disabled condition. All this illustrates the benefi- 
cent influence of that principle of thes the 











Presidency which is supposed to be the uard 
of American institutions and the protectién of the 





Nation from the imminent danger of Imperial- 
ism. If in this country, as in England, each 
party had its acknowledged leader, around whom 
all the party could rally, and under whom all 
subordinate leaders were willing to serve, he 
would have been nominated at Chicago with 
comparative unanimity, and the few dissatisfied 
Republicans who bolted the nomination would be 
nothing as compared with those whom the present 
war of factions is disgusting and driving from the 
Republican ranks. 





The Democratic caucus has introduced into 
the U.S. Senate a bill for counting the electoral 
vote which should be entitled, ‘* A bill to pro- 
vide for the election of a President and Vice Presi- 
dent by the Senate and House of Representatives.” 
A year ago a measure passed the Senate, receiv- 
ing the sanction of such independent Republicans 
as Edmunds and such independent Democrats as 
Bayard, providing in effect that in case of any 
disputed vote the State should by its own courts 
decide between the contestants, and that such 
decision, when made, should be final. That bill 
was killed in the House; the measure now pro- 
posed provides that in counting the electoral 
vote any member either of House or Senate may 
object, either to the entire electoral body of any 
State orto any member of any electoral body, 
and that upon such objection there shall be a 
limited debate and a vote, each House being by 
itself, and if the objection is sustained by both 
House and Senate the elector or the body of 
electors objected to shall be thrown out. It is 
very clear that under such a provision as this 
Congress could count out or count in any can- 
didate as party necessities might require. The 
Louisiana Returning Board was bad enough; to 
convert Congress into a national Returning Board 
would be immeasurably worse. If the Repub- 
lican members are wise and this measure is pressed 
they will give it a thorough discussion, but they 
will not filibuster against it; if a Democratic 
Congreas chooses to take the responsibility of 
transferring the Presidential election to Washing- 
ton the Republicans should let them do so, and 
appeal to the people to say next November what 
they think of the plan. 


Xthe Whittaker case has developed some circum- 
stantial evidence against ‘‘the accused” which 
will be very differently estimated by different 
readers. It will be remembered that a note to 
Whittaker was found in his room warning him of 
the intended assault. The experts agree in iden- 
tifying the handwriting of this note with that of 
Whittaker himself; and one of them produces 
evidence that it was written not only on paper like 
that found in his desk, but on a fragment 
torn off from a half-sheet used by him in a letter 
to his mother. His calm demeanor, however, 
under these revelations, and his self-possession 
under the fire of cross-examination to which he 
was subjected by the Recorder, evidently pro- 
duced a very strong impression in his favor on 
those who were present. His explanation of the 
damaging facts is that the writer of the note 
wrote itin his room on paper which he found 
there, certainly not an impossible supposition, 
and purposely imitated his handwriting—a sup- 
position which is less probable. The mystery is 
certainly not cleared up; and if Whittaker is 
“the accused” and is entitled, like other accused, 
to the benefit of all reasonable doubt, the verdict 
of the country will be ‘‘not guilty.” If an enemy 
crept into his room and simulated his handwrit- 
ing for the purpose of implicating him, the plot 
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was deep-laid beyond any parallel in the past 
history of college hazing. On the other hand, 
if Whittaker tied and cut himself to escape 
examinations, the theory of the prosecution—we 
beg pardon, of the investigation—it is somewhat 
strange that he should have written a note of 
warning to himself, which is on its face a friendly, 
not an inimical act; and it is still more strange 
that when a court of investigation was sitting, 
which afforded him an excellent excuse for asking 
to be relieved from examinations, he should have 
remained away from its sessions that he might go 
on with his preparations to be examined. What- 
ever the result of the public verdict in regard to 
Whittaker may be, the public verdict respecting 
the cruel and un-American spirit of caste in West 
Point, which ostracizes men who pass through 
Yale, Amherst and Harvard without contumely, 
reproach or persecution, will remain unaltered. 


Secretary Sherman took occasion at the annual 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce at New 
York City to re-state his financial views. These 
are that currency should consist both of coin and 
paper; that paper should be always redeemable 
on demand in coin at par; that a portion of this 
paper money could be properly and profitably 
issued by the Government; and that coin may be 
either gold or silver or both, but that the two 
should be always of equal value. He adds that 
we could now convert our $68,000,000 of silver 
coin lying uncalled for in the Treasury into coin 
of equal market value with gold coin at a cost not 
greater than the so-called profit we have already 
derived from coining it; and he urged merchants 
to make an earnest effort to bring about an equality 
in gold and silver. If Secretary Sherman declared 
that for the present we must be content to have 
the United States Government issue paper cur- 
rency there would be no objection to his position. 
Government can as little call in all its promissory 
notes without disastrous effect as any private 
merchant could who had been doing a large credit 
business; butany policy which permits the United 
States Government permanently to issue paper 
money makes it a great banking corporation, and 
converts Congress into a great board of directors. 
The weak point about Mr. Sherman’s financial 
platform is that there is no possible way by which 
Congress can be compelled to make its paper 
money redeemable, or to carefully limit it to any 
amount and preserve it at par. 


Mr. Gladstone is always doing extraordinary 
things, and he has inaugurated his administration 
by an act which will seem to Christians as com- 
mendable as it seems to politicians inexplicable. 
In his public addresses in the political campaign 
which has just closed he severely animad verted on 
the foreign policy of Austria, and expressed his 
grave apprehension lest it play a part in the Bal- 
kan peninsula hostile to the freedom of its re- 
cently emancipated populations. There has been 
nothing in the past history of Austria to render 
such apprehensions unreasonable, and much in its 
recent action to excite them. So soon, however, as 
Mr. Gladstone had been appointed Prime Minister 
the Austrian ambassador at London gave official 
expression to the sense of his own Government 
that an indignity had been put upon Austria by 
Mr. Gladstone’s addresses, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
first official utterance is an expression of satisfac- 
tion in the assurance given him, ‘‘ that Austria 
does not desire to extend or add to the rights 
sbe acquired under the treaty of Berlin;” that had 
he possessed such an assurance before he never 
would have uttered any words painful and wound 
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ing to Austria, and his serious concern that he 
should have been led by secondary evidence to 
use terms of censure which he can now fully ban- 
ish from his mind; and he adds, what is the most 
significant portion of this paper, his desire that it 
should not be ‘‘ made less public than the speech 
which supplied occasion therefor.” The dignity 
of Christian apology has never been in public life 
more notably illustrated, and Mr. Gladstone's 
course in this matter affords an example which 
Christian men involved in not less prominent 
public controversies may well follow. 


The story of the ‘‘ Pall-Mall Gazette” is instruct- 
ive. It has been long recognized, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Greenwood, as one of the ablest of 
the representatives of Conservative sentiment; 
but on the recent political revolution in England 
the proprietor, perhaps rightly judging that the 
market for Conservative wares was likely to be 
limited in the future, sold it toa Liberal. The 
purchaser was quite willing that the editors should 
remain in charge of it if they would only agree to 
conduct it hereafter in accord with Liberal princi- 
ples. But Mr. Greenwood and his immediate 
corps of editorial writers were men who cared 
more for principles than for a place; they declined 
to change their platform because Great Britain 
had changed hers; and they have accordingly gone 
out of the ‘‘ Pall-Mall,” and promise to organize 
a new journal of their own, which they will call 
the ‘‘St. James Gazette,” for the continued ad- 
vocacy of Conservative principles. The story is 
instructive because it illustrates the inberently 
false position of any journal which is not con- 
trolled by its editor. Where he has not control 
he is always liable to be called upon to choose 
between his place and his principles. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not always choose the latter; 
then we have a paper in which the principles are 
written to suit a market, with a master over the 
writer whose only estimate of principles is apt to 
be their value as marketable goods. The ‘‘ Pall- 
Mall Gazette” has secured an able advocate of 
Liberal principles in Mr. John Morley. It has yet 
to secure a Liberal constituency. 


An interesting discussion on the relations of 
creeds to Congregationalism took place in the 
Yale Theological Seminary chapel in connection 
with the graduating exercises, May 13th. The 
discussion was opened by an essay read by Dr. H. 
M. Dexter, in which he took strong ground in 
favor of the necessity of definite creeds as a con- 
dition both of membership and of the ministry; 
incidentally he strongly condemned the practice 
of inviting any but professing Christians to the 
Lord’s Supper. He was followed by Dr. Anderson 
of Waterbury, Conn., who advocated the idea that 
personal loyalty to Christ rather than a creed was 
the true condition of Christian fellowship. The 
discussion which followed was participated in by 
Drs. Harris, Fisher, Bacon, Porter, H. M. Storrs, 
Warner of Maine, Parker of Hartford, and others, 
and turned largely on the question whether a new 
creed to be fashioned by the National Council was 
desirable. Dr. Bacon thought it would do no 
harm if it was not imposed on the churches; he 
was prepared to vote fora new creed every ten 
years! Prof. Fisher argued: from history that 
creeds to have any vitality must be a growth, not 
@ manufacture. Dr. Harris thought that the 
present time laid on us more important work than 
that of creed-making. Dr. Porter thought that 
the Congregationalists were the most catholic 
and orthodox body of Christians in the country 
and had no need to throw suspicion on themselves 
by continual declarations of their belief. Dr. H. 
M. Storrs believed that candidates for admission 
to the church should be educated in the creed be- 
fore admitted; he favored a revival of the cate- 
chumen classes. Dr. Warren was very well satis- 
fied with the creed made by the Council of 1865. 
Dr. Parkertbought that the church universal had a 
sufficient declaration of faith in the Apostles’ Creed 
but did not care whether the Council adopted that 
creed or not; it had been already adopted by the 
holy catholic church. Dr. Dexter, winding up 
the discussion, thought it doubtful whether the 
time was favorable for framing a new creed; but 
he thought that there was one reason for attempt- 
ing it in the fact that the present creeds commit 
the Congregational Churches to the Savoy and 
the Westminster Confessions, which they do not 
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really believe. On the whole, in so far as this 
meeting can be considered as a fair reflex of 
Eastern sentiment, that sentiment is not very 
much in favor of attempting a new creed, unless 
it be by way of culling out of the declaration of 
1865 all reference to former historic confessions of 
faith. 


The new Excise Bill for the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, which has just passed the Senate 
of this State by a majority of 22 to 5, contains 
some excellent provisions, and is objectionable 
rather for what it omits than for what it contains. 
It distinguishes between fermented and distilled 
liquors, requiring for the latter a much larger fee 
than for the former; it requires every liquor shop 
to be designated by a sign; and it gives to inter- 
ested parties the right of action for civil damages 
against any liquor seller triable before any Dis- 
trict Court judge. But it leaves the granting of 
licenses wholly in the discretion of the Excise 
Commissioners, who have proved in this city to 
have no discretion. It repeals the provision con- 
fining the sale of liquors to hotels—a provision 
which, as far as these cities are concerned, has 
long been a dead letter—but it substitutes no 
limitation for that which it abolishes, and this is 
the fatal defect. The most reasonable limitation 
thus far suggested is the one recommended by Dr. 
Howard Crosby; namely, a provision prohibiting 
the Commissioners from issuing in any one ward 
or district more than one license to every five 
hundred of the population. 








CONCERNING PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 
DIDATENS. 

RESPONSIBILITY of the gravest charac- 
: ter rests upon the Chicago Convention. The 
Republican party is in no condition to run the risks 
that come from internal dissensions. Within the 
last few years it has lost the control of both 
Houses of Congress, and its tenure of the executive 
administration hangs by the narrow margin of an 
electoral majority of one vote. Since the last 
close presidential election there have been no 
flood-tides of Republican victories to lend confi- 
dence to that party that it can sweep the country 
with any candidate whom it may choose to put 
up. Taking the nation at large, the voters may 
be said to be divided into two hostile camps, the 
numbers of which are about equal, busily engaged 
in watching each other. It has been said of the 
situation that the Republicans have lost the 
confidence of the country and the Democrats 
have failed to gain it. However this may be, it 
is certain that neither party is in a condition to 
be very boastful of its strength, and the Repub- 
licans must put forward their strongest man; 
nor should they rely too much upon the blunders 
of the party which controls the legislative branch 
of tbe Government. The pig-headed policy of the 
Democrats in crippling the departments and leav- 
ing the army unpaid, which was a very good war- 
ery for their opponents last Fall, will fail now 
that the majority in Congress are standiog up to 
the work of providing, unconditionally, for every 
branch of the public service. The Republicans 
should rely upon the good record made by their 
administration of affairs, the assured peace of the 
country, the cleanness of the public service, and 
the signal success of resumption of specie pay- 
ments—a restoration of honest money carried over 
almost united Democratic opposition. With these 
elements, and the continuance of the present gen- 
eral prosperity in the country, the Republicans 
have at least as good a chance of winning the con- 
trol of the next administration as the Democrats, 
unless they prepare their own defeat by an unwise 
nomination, or by dissensions that will disunite the 
party. 

The Convention of June 2d at Chicago holds in 
its hands the potential elements which will go far 
to settle the result of the vote in November. Be- 
ing a convention of political delegates, regularly 
chosen to give effect to the party aspiration for 
success, it may be assumed that it will deem it its 
duty to nominate the candidate who appears to 
the majority of its members likely to secure the 
most votes. Who is that candidate? If it be said 
that the platform of availability is too low a 
plane, let the reader recall the history of all past 
political conventions that ever were and see how, 
in our popular government, the test of popularity 
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has outweighed every other. So it will continue to 
be so long as parties exist, and are made up of 
men having so large an average of buman nature. 

Passing by the guesses of the press as to the 
affiliations or the pledges of delegates elect, what 
are the respective elements of strength in the 
country at large of the men who stand prominent 
in the roll of candidates?) Senator Edmunds is a 
man of high character for probity and attain- 
ments, whose long service in the Senate has shown 
him the peer of the ablest men there, and whose 
signal services to Republicanism are not to be 
overlooked. That he would make an eminently 
sound and sagacious President, no man, we pre- 
sume, candoubt. But the Convention may fail to 
find in him those elements adapted to win popular 
support which conventions always seek for in 
candidates for the presidency. They will put 
against his unimpeachable fitness for the office 
the three facts that, 1. He comes from a small far- 
Eastern State, while the great West supplies the 
majority of votes. 2. Vermont, being assuredly 
Republican whoever the nominee, should not 
supply the candidate. 3. He has no wide personal 
popularity, or ‘‘ following” of any kind. These 
points, which in themselves, perhaps, weigh little 
or nothing, are much among the politicians. The 
considerations which apply to Washburne, of 
Illinois (who has been made a candidate with or 
without bis concurrence), are only in part similar. 
While Illinois can hardly be ranked among the 
doubtful States, and may therefore have no claim 
to be considered in the nomination, it is one of 
the potential States of the great Northwest. But 
Mr. Washburne’s early and lately repeated advo- 
cacy of General Grant’s claims to the nomination, 
together with the fact that he is personally with- 
out special elements of popularity either among 
the people or the politicians, seem to render his 
chances remote. 

Mr. Sberman has far more prominence than 
either of the men we have named, and were it not 
for the very widespread notion that he is a cold 
and cautious politician his eminent services to 
the party and his admirable administration of 
the Treasury at the resumption juncture would 
unquestionably give him a foremost place 
among the availables. That he is by no means 
the father of resumption is true; he has in former 
years been tainted with the heresy of tampering 
with the national credit as to a part of the bonded 
debt; and his avowed financial principles even 
now seem to us to characterize rather the prudent 
politician than the profound statesman. But the 
country has a right to believe that he would out- 
grow the imperfections of the present as he has the 
errors of the past, and it accords him no more 
than he deserves in awarding him the utmost 
credit as a capable and wise administrator of the 
most difficult department of the Government. 
Senator Blaine is the candidate who of all others 
appears to have the widest friendships, and whose 
cause is championed by the most noisy if not by 
the most ardent and zealous of both presses and 
politicians. Still, with the customary fortune of 
men of great dash and personal magnetism, he 
has awakened too many and too sbarp an- 
tagonisins to justify the expectation that a Re- 
publican convention can unite upon bim as the 
common standard-bearer of the whole party. His 
services to the country, too, have not been of suf- 
ficient magnitude or importance to be compared 
with those of several others that might be named. 
And the grave charges of too commercial a treat- 
ment of official trusts brought up four years sinve, 
whether true or false, would probably place the 
party nominating him in the awkwerd attitude of 
being compelled to defend its candidate from the 
outset of the campaign against the gravest 
charges. 

General Grant, among all candidates yet named, 
is not only the one most widely known but also 
the one most genuinely popular among the Ameri- 
can people. Were it not for his identification 
with certain politicians who are popularly sup- 
posed to run the mysterious ‘‘ machine,” and for 
the third term cry, our attitude upon which is 
sufficiently well-known, be would to-day be not 
only the strongest candidate before the people but 
the one almost certain to receive the nowination 
at the hands of the Convention. As it is, itis no 
longer, as four years ago, proposed to reverse all 
precedents and elect a man to three consecutive 
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terms; it is proposed to choose a citizen who had 
retired to private life, and after a lapse of years 
is sought to be called back into the public service. 
To those who cherish the anti-third term senti- 
ment the only question in reason and justice now 
is this: Is the candidate proposed a fit and avail- 
able man for the office?—not, Has he ever held it 
before? If it be said that the ex-president’s can- 
didacy would involve his party in a defensive 
campaign from the start, the answer must be, de- 
fensive against what? The clouds that gathered 
around a portion of Grant’s second term did not 
cast any shadow upon his own unsullied integrity. 
Officers who misbehaved were dismissed, and the 
administration and the Republican party were puri- 
fied from within—not from without. The record of 
administration of the last twelve years has been— 
considering the vast extent and complications of 
the public business and the enormous magnitude 
of the money transactions involved—a singularly 
pure one; more so, certainly, in proportion than 
that of any former period of equal length. If 
there isany man of equal character and experi- 
ence who can be made a candidate who will secure 
more votes not only of Republicans but of un- 
pledged men of all parties than General Grant, let 
him be nominated. The Republican cause is 
greater thanany man. But it is somehow found 
whenever the strength of other candidates is 
counted up that their way to success is hedged in 
by this cause or that, while the great mass of 
the people (and even of the politicians) are 
reasonably well satisfied that Grant would make 
a safe President. Notwithstanding the reiter- 
ated stories of a want of confidence in success 
under his banner, and the tales of defection 
among Republican Congressmen in tbe event of 
his nomination, we have yet to learn, after care- 
ful inquiry, of a single Republican Senator or 
Representative who would not support him for 
the office. The daily newspapers, it is true, are 
largely arrayed against the ‘‘third term candi- 
date.” Among what may be termed influential 
Republican organs, published either at State 
capitals or in the larger cities, the list of journals 
advocating iu advance the nomination of Grant is 
very small, while the great majority are laboring for 
Blaine, or Sherman, or Edwards, or in general 
opposition to General Grant, without express 
preference. But it cannot be forgotten that 
‘Jeading” newspapers are frequently very unsafe 
guides as to the true public opinion of a country. 
Not a newspaper in London, we believe, save 
the ‘‘Daily News,” supported Mr. Gladstone, who 
has recently been elected to a third term of office, 
or entertained any doubt of the success of his 
opponent. 








WITH THE HEART. 


fi the singularly vigorous eulogy of creeds 
which Dr. Dexter read last week at the Con- 
ference in New Haven, on the relations of 
creeds to Congregationalism, and which we 
hope to see published in ‘‘The Congregation- 
alist,” he unconsciously embodied in his 
opening definition of a creed the most 
serious objection to diverting the attention 
of Christians in this age to creed making. ‘‘A 
creed,” he said, ‘‘ is a statement of belief.” What 
this age lacks is not a clear statement of belief but 
a rich and full life of faith. The fault with creeds 
is not that they state too much—though they 
often do that—but that they state too little; not 
that they attempt unsuccessfully Ezekiel’s mis- 
sion, to make dead bones live—though that is also 
true—but that at their best estate and in their 
best form they are mere statements of belief, and 
what the soul needs and what the church needs is 
not belief but faith. 

Belief is a purely intellectual act. It is the 
acceptance of a truth by the mind, Faith is the 
act of the whole nature; it is the acceptance of 
truth by every part and facalty of the soul; by 
reverence, by love, by conscience, by approbative- 
ness, by self-esteem, by acquisitiveness. In belief 
the truth is like a messenger who enters in at the 
door and sits down in the ball; a mere messenger 
that may come in this moment and go out the 
next, In faith the truth is like the sunlight which 
pours in at every opened door and window and 
floods every room from the basement to the attic. 

The difference between belief and faith is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the story of the Pharisee and 
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the publican. The Pharisee was thoroughly 
‘*orthodox” on the doctrine of total depravity. 
**God, I thank thee that 1 am not as other men 
are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican.” This was a pretty comprehensive 
statement of his estimate of human nature, and it is 
sufficiently pessimistic to satisfy the requirements 
of the most Calvinistic creed. He believed men 
were bad, thoroughly and broadly bad. The 
publican had no such comprehensive view of 
human nature. He had nocreed on the subject of 
the human race. He simply stood afar off and beat 
upon his breast and cried, ‘‘God be merciful to 
me asinner.” His sense of personal sin and guilt 
was something more than a belief. It had taken 
full possession of him and of every part of him; 
and his whole soul was bowed down beneath the 
weight of it. 

A congregation unite in saying together the 
Apostles’ Creed: ‘‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” This 
isan admirable statement of Theism. But a man 
may be neither better for believing nor worse for 
disbelieving it. As a credo it is simply the affir- 
mation of a reasonable hypothesis—the conclusion 
that the best explanation of the creation is the 
existence of a Creator. To have faith in God or 
in the fatherhood of God is something very 
different. It is toxee in him the infinite love; it 
is to feel a profound conviction that in his house 
there is bread enough and to spare; it is to rise 
and go to him with a willingness to become as 
his hired servant; it is to meet him, be embraced 
by him, enter into his house and live with him. 
To believe that this man is my father is one thing; 
to be filled with a filial love and reverence for him, 
to give my whole being up to the influence of his 
inspiration and the guidance of his wisdom and 
the government of his love, is another and a very 
different thing. ‘‘ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness,” says Paul. The belief that 
is unto righteousness transcends statement; it 
cannot be embraced in a creed; it isthe allegiance 
of the whole nature in its whole life to the truth. 

This broad distinction between belief and faith 
is recognized by all Christians—on occasions. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to embody it in 
a ‘‘confession of faith,” as in that of the Boston 
Congregationalists in the statement: ‘‘ We confess 
our faith in God the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. . We confess the common sinful- 
ness and ruin of our race.” In older times it was 
more clearly recognized in the Congregational 
Churches by the custom which required each new 
applicant for admission to the Church to frame his 
own confession out of bis own experience. More 
generally the creed is left us a mere ‘‘ statement 
of belief,” and the duty is put upon the minister 
of explaining the differ:nce between belief and 
faith, between creeds and experience. And some- 
times the difference is not apprebended at all; a 
Christian is supposed to be synonymous with ‘‘a 
believer.” 

Now, what the world needs to-day is not more 
belief but more faith; not clearer definitions of 
doctrine but a more vital possession of the soul 
with the truth. For eighteen hundred years we 
have been writing over our creeds, often tearing 
down to-day what we constructed but yesterday. 
What we need now is to use our belief and give it 
entrance into the heart and life of man. The 
dangers which threaten the Church and the com- 
munity to-day do not come from a single Professor 
Clifford, who does not believe that a Creator is 
the best hypothesis to explain the creation, but 
from a hundred thousand professing Christians 
who have got God in their creeds bat no God in 
their lives; who believe in him with their rever- 
ence in church on Sunday but rarely or never with 
their acquisitiveness in the store on Monday. 
They do not come from a Mr. Ingersoll who be- 
lieves that no one is totally depraved—unless he 
is an orthodox Christian; but from ten thousand 
orthodox believers each one of whom is convinced 
that all the world is depraved—except himself. 
They come not from the small and select school 
who have expunged the divinity of Christ from 
their unwritten creeds, but from the great body 
of orthodox congregations who parley with him 
for half an hour on Sunday but leave him without 
the door of their lives all the week. 

The Presbyterians are to meet in a few weeks 
in two Genera] Assemblies, North and South, 
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There are some ardent spirits who want to 
begin the wore of creed making and modify- 
ing; and for it there is specious reason in the 
fact that the statements of belief framed in the 
seventeenth century no longer accurately state the 
beliefs of the nineteenth. The Congregational 
churches are to meet in National Council in No- 
vember next. A larger proportion of more ar- 
dent spirits wish to secure the appointment of 
a commission to frame a new confession of 
faith on the hypothesis that the statement of 
belief framed in 1865 no longer expresses the 
faith of the Congregationalists in 1880. Dr. 
Bacon last week even declared with apparent 
seriousness — but we are never quite certain 
when Dr. Bacon’s seriousness is a jest—that he 
should move for the erection of a permanent ma- 
chinery warranted to turn out a’new creed once 
in ten years. The one fundamental objection to 
all this creed making is that it is a diversion of 
Christian strength from Christian work. It is a 
leaving undone the great things to attend to the 
insignificant. It is forgetting the soul to minister 
to the body. It is putting a false emphasis on 
‘*statements of belief,” and leaving the life of 
faith to be forgotten. It. tends in thousands of 
churches and hundreds of thousands of Christians 
to make prominent intellectual belief in the 
Trinity at the expense of faith in God, and in a 
philosophy of human sinfulness at the cost of a 
personal consciousness and a confession of sin. To 
be perpetually building creeds is to adopt the 
tactics of McClellan in the Christian army; it is to 
entrench. The Church of Christ needs Jess en- 
gineering and more forward movement; less of 
McClellan and more of Grant. It has abundant 
and admirable statements of its beliefs, and a 
large and comprehensive variety ofthem. If these 
are anywhere tyrannically pressing on the con- 
sciences of men it is easy by a resolution to give 
larger liberty of interpretation and modification to 
the oppressed. But what the united church needs 
to do to-day is to put its belief in motion, to con- 
vert it from opinion into conviction, and to incar- 
nate itin life. It needs to study not howto make 
a little better statement of belief in God, Christ, 
sin, salvation, but how to inspire men who are 
living without God and without hope to become 
sons of God; how to incite men who eall them- 
selves Christian to go about, as their Master did, 
doing good; how to bring men who are wasting 
their substance in a life that lays up no riches to- 
ward God to see and confess their sinfulness; how 
to show men who see behind them only a host of 
avenging memories and before them only a Red 
Sea of death and judgment that they may escape 
the past, and march through the future singing, 
‘*God is my strength and song, and he is become 
my salvation.” 








NOTES. 


We are too apt to forget in the engrossing activities 
of our religious life that whatever spiritual power is 
in the religion of to-day owes as much for its preserv- 
ation to meditation as activity. Itis this truth that 
Dr. Tyng recalls to our mind with appropriate argu- 
ment and illustration in his paper on another page. 
Not a less helpful thought is suggested by Mrs. Piatt 
in her tender poem, though it is left to the reader to 
discover its full significance. Weare sure that any 
of our child friends who read it will wish that they 
might be the “little boy’”’ for whose benefit Mrs. 
Piatt frames such captivating stories in such poetic 
verse. Just at this time many of our readers are no 
doubt projecting a trip to Europe. For their{benefit we 
give a letter from a traveler who writes us from the 
oldest city in the world, and whose name, should we 
mention it, would be widely recognized, in which 
he recommends some simple and practical economies 
in European travel. Intending tourists will do well 
to make the letter a subject of careful study. People 
whose thoughts are turning in an opposite direction— 
toward the sheep ranches of Colorado—will find in Mr. 
Coleman’s “story” some equally suggestive facts and 
figures. The tale by Hesba Stretton which we pub- 
lish from the author’s advance proofs affords a strik- 
ing coutrast between the higher nature of the brute 
and the lower passions of mankind. In this case it is 
the jealousy of a woman which compares unfavor- 
ably with the love and devotion of a dog. The date 
of this week’s issue, as it happens, is the centennial 
unniversary of the famous “‘dark day” in Connecti- 
cut, and we give the youag people in commemora- 
tion of the event aclever story by Miss Ella Drink- 
water, 





Our readers will find in our Religious News page 
@ compact and tolerably comprehensive account 
of the anniversary weetipgs which have been belg 
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during the past week in the city of New York. 
The work of the societies represented, however, no 
longer requires three or four halls to accommodate the 
audiences which attend upon these anniversary meet- 
ings; it is with difficulty that a single church is filled 
with listeners, and the country no longer sends in an 
audience of Christian workers. In some respects this 
is a real loss to Christian work, for the voice and the 
personal presence possess powers of inspiration not 
possessed by the pen. The platform may be less in- 
structive but it is more inspiring than the printed 
report. It would, however, be a great mistake to 
fancy that Christian work has diminished in magni- 
tude or Christian workers have lost their enthusiasm 
because public anniversaries have lost ininterest. The 
decadence of anniversary meetings is partly due to the 
increase of newspapers and newspaper reports, and 
partly to the rapid extension of the country geo- 
graphically and the impossibility of conyenipg in any 
one center those who are engaged iu the same Chris- 
tian labors. 


We have received an application from an esteemed 
subscriber inclosing a long letter of Wendell Phillips 
cut from a Boston paper, and requesting its republi- 
eation in our columns. The letter would fill two pages 
or more of The Christian Union, and is three-quarters 
a philippic against an unnamed clergyman whom 
Mr. Phillips reports as averse to temperance legisla- 
tion, and one-fourth philippic against James Freeman 
Clarke for going to St. Botolph’s Club and staying 
away from temperance conventions. It is not the 
habit of The Christian Union to attack individual 
men for their individual preferences; and it sees no 
reason for deviating from its principles in this case. 
Mr. Phillips is afflicted with a mania, unfortunately 
not uncommon in certain limited temperance circles, 
for indicting every man for the crime of complicity 
with drunkenness who does not adopt his methods 
for counteracting it. 


The Professor's Chair, while retaining its pame, 
changes somewhat its character. With this number 
it becomes a university. The Professor has invited to 
his aida corps of teachers who will occupy his Chair 
from time to time and tell the readers of the Christian 
Union about the rocks, the trees, the rivers, the 
winds, the flowers, the mountains—in a word, about 
what God is doingin nature. The first of the new 
series is contributed to this week’s issue by a professor 
who is equally notable among his friends for his love 
of children and his love of nature, especially the rocks. 
We advise our older readers not to skip the Young 
Folks’ department altogether. 


The death of Chief-Justice Church at his home in 
Albion, N. Y., last Friday, was startling in its 
suddenness. Judge Church filled his dignified position 
atthe head of the highest court inthe State with 
ability and entire impartiality. He impressed his 
own personality on the court by the grasp and vigor 
of his mind, and the sincerity and kindliness of his 
nature won for him a Jarge circle of friends. His 
active interest in politics and the fact that his name 
was continually floating about as that of a possible 
candidate subjected him to criticism; but it cannot 
be said that his political ambitions, whatever they 
were, were ever carried into the court-room. 


Hawarden Castle, the residence of Mr. Gladstone, 
is situated about six miles from the City of Chester, 
on an estuary of the River Dee. It belongs to Mrs. 
Gladstone, who was Miss Catherine Glynne, and to 
whom it had come from her remote ancestor and 
Cromwell’s Lord Chief Justice, Serjeant Glynne. Pre- 
vious to his ownership it had been held fora long time 
by the Stanley family. The Castle itself is not more 
than a century old; though in the Park there are re- 
mains of the ancient residence the foundations of 
which are of great antiquity. Omginally the estate 
was granted by William the Conquerer to his nephew, 
Hugh Lupus, the Earl of Chester. 


The Presbyterians are discussing the cause of 
their denominational decline. It is certainly signif- 
icant that New York has now exactly the same num- 
ber of Presbyterian churches that it had thirty yéars 
ago, when its population was less than half a million, 
while Chicago has lost nine Presbyterian churches in 
ten years. The Chicago “ Interior ’’ thinks this decline 
is due to the spread of rationalism, while the “ Chris- 
tian at Work” ascribes it toa growing religious in- 
difference resulting from the demoralization of the 
late war. If itis due to either of these causes why is 
there not a corresponding falling off in other de- 
nominations? 


Mr. Francis E. Abbott announces his retirement 
from the editorial management of the “ Index,’’ the 
stockholders having failed to pay their annual assess- 
ments. Mr. Abbott’s sincerity and purity of purpose 
have commanded the respect of his contemporaries 
even when they differ from him in some points as 
widely as does the Christian Union; and his outspoken 
condemnation of Bennett and the Bennett party 
among the Free Religionists was a service to morality 
which deserves to be remembered. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Mills, of Carroll City, Lowa, request 
us to return their heartfelt thanks to the editors, pub- 
lishers, authors and other friends who have so kindly 
donated them a valuable collection of books as an ex- 
pression of sympathy for their late heavy losses by 
fire, in which their library was entirely consumed, 





THE FAIRY’S GOOD-GIFT. 
(A Story told to a little boy.) 
By Mrs. 8. M. B. Pratt. 


BOVE his cradle such a glimmer of green 
As might be worn in May by elfin folk 
His mother in the dew had sometimes seen, 
And in her heart she knew their threshold oak 
Held some leaf-colored eery hood and cloak. 


For once, when in a wood at-dusk she found 
And cared with tears for the forlornest bird, 

That sung the sweeter through the huntsman’s wound, 
A promise made of music she had heard— 
Too fine to trust to any mortal word. 


But through the window of a dream, alack! 
Her brooding secret flew at last; and when 
Could any woman call a secret back? 
Her peasant husband lordliest of men 
Grew, as he whispered the weird story, then. 


He talked of days when under his own vine 
(The fig-tree did not grow in that North land) 

He should sit down and drink a baron’s wine, 
Or climb his feudal stairs, you understand, 
With gold to scatter from his gracious hand. 


Meanwhile he folded his strong arms and swore 
The earth might all run wild, he did not care; 
For he had seen, just three times and no more, 
Under the moon, around his baby’s hair 
A coil of gold such as a king might wear. 


And the young Princess Beautiful (even she, 

The one you know!) would certainly come down 
From her dim palace, in the time to be, 

And kindly offer him her father’s crown; 

Spite of that aged man’s imperial frown. 


So, year by year, as blacker grew the bread 
The growing boy seemed stronger, I confess; 
Though with what fare the gentle child was fed 

The wisest of the people could not guess. 
(Did honey-dews drop in that wilderness ?) 


Oh, much the women wondered that they found 
So little beauty in his brown, shy face. 

How should a head like his be ever crowned 
When there were brighter almost any place? 
True, he was half a bird in voice and grace. 


Yet if he only touched the wildest rose 
The blossom seemed enchanted by his hand, 

And still the Princess came not. Isuppose 
She feared her graybeard father, whose command 
Had bound the wrong ring on her hapless hand. 


But once in a rude chapel there had been 

A wedding. He was not the groom that day. 
The loveliest maiden that was ever seen 

Lifted her eyes and as he looked away 

His face flushed like a flower, the old people say. 


What did he do? As years and years went by 
He tended sheep for some small insolent lord 

(And loved the lambs), until there went a cry 
That said: ‘‘ There is no help—take up the sword.” 
Was hea General, too? No, on my word! 


And in the fight with his last breath he sent 
The water that his mouth had burned for so 
Unto another soldier. Oh, I meant 
Sir Philip Sidney? But I did not, though; 
I meant a greater with no name, you know. 


The people murmured after he was dead, 
Saying, ‘‘He helped us. Did the Fairy, then, 
Forget to help him?” But a faint voice said, 
Out of his mother’s lips, ‘‘ I say again, 
Never did Fairy break an oath to men. 


The sweetest gift she promised him—and, oh, 
The sweetest gift she gave him upon earth. 
Could this be gold or glory? Surely, no; 
Your king could tell you what these things are 
worth, 
Shivering to-night beside his lonesome hearth,” 


What can it be, then, if it was not gold, 

Nor pearl, nor anything, you ask of me ? 
The sweetest thing on earth you cannot hold 
Out in your hand for all the world to see. 
He hid it in his heart. What could it be? 








THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
AT JESUS’S FEET. 
By THE REv. STEPHEN H. Tyna, Jz., D.D. 


ELIEVERS greatly need to be recalled from 

Martha-like bustling about to the Mary-portion 
of submission and rest. These two sisters stand in 
the record of the Gospels as illustrations of contrasted 
phases of character and motive. It needs them both 
to make a complete experience and to qualify for ex- 
tended usefulness. But in every individual and in each 
period one or the other of these two tendencies pre- 
dominates. The mysticism of the Middle Ages has 
yielded in the progress of the Church to that zealous 
activity of which the evidences are all about us. The 
Marthas are multiplied by every exhortation and the 





Marys are diminished in the same proportion. The 
dread of convent and cowl has almost driven contem- 
plative piety from the Church. The world is running 
to work, and the Church is striving to keep pace with 
it. Societies are organized, committees are appointed, 
agencies are adapted with a generosity that has never 
been equaled. Every want, real or imaginary, is ad- 
dressed by some special institution. Martha is ‘‘careful 
about many things.’”’ This was never by our Lord re- 
buked. It has its place, and that a most important but 
not an exclusive one. St. Augustine gives the best 
paraphrase of the Saviour’s words: ‘‘ Not thee bad, but 
Mary better.” The moral of the contrast is that the 
Lord values attention more than attendance. ‘‘To 
obey is better than sacrifice.” Let there be not one 
stroke the less, let not effort be relaxed, let not toil be 
restrained, but remember, in and through all, that the 
source of power is at Jesus’s feet. To this posture 
the voice of the Spirit is calling back some of us. 

Spiritually to sit at Jesus’s feet is a confession of 
surrender of mind to his teaching as our Prophet, o¢ 
affections to his cleansing as our Priest, and of life to 
his direction as our King. Every rebellious, distrust. 
ful, complaining, murmuring thought or disposition is 
excluded from such a session. The ear is open to re- 
ceive, the will is quick to obey, the hands are nervous 
for service and the feet restless for mission while the 
Christian is in this lowly attitude of love. And all the 
while we are thus placed our faces are turned towards 
his matchless countenance, and our eyes are brighten- 
ing with delight while we ‘‘see the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” Such a contemplative life 
is ready at the first consciousness of loving constraint 
to do his bidding. And, Mmspired by his nearness, it 
knows neither indolence nor weariness. Moreover, it 
is a part of an eternal and infinite whole. The income 
of enthusiasm does not diminish the fullness of the in- 
vestment. As the days go on, there comes to the de- 
vout soul a development of enjoyment until heaven 
becomes a logical necessity. We enter into the joy of 
the Lord, for it is too great a joy to enter into us. 
Mary’s good part ‘shall never be taken away from 
her.” 

The cultivation of such a spiritual habit is com- 
mended by certain characteristics which inhere in this 
Christ contemplation. Every other portion is in 
diametric contrast with its stability. Change is writ- 
ten on every other life-plan. Even the best forms of 
active consecration have wide fluctuations. Like the 
delicate mercury, we are exalted and depressed in turn 
by even atmospheric conditions. Or like the pendulum 
we swing our are of duty and desire, returning to the 
place whence we came. There is a monotony in even 
our oscillations. We weary in all service that is sun- 
dered from the power of his presence and personality. 
Still more opposed to ‘‘ Mary’s part” is a life of sinful 
pleasure or greedy gain. How often by despondency 
or disease, by satiety or failure, is this part taken away 
from its possessor. And if it be not destroyed, at least 
an entire parenthesis is in all such lives brought about 
by Providence, so that for a time its continuity is 
broken. It may be the voice of the divine Law which 
startles or the wooing tones of the Gospel which win 
from the gratification of sinful or selfish instincts. 
But the largest success in this pursuit is soon blighted, 
for death is surely coming to purge the temple of the 
body from all that has profaned God’s house, and to 
remove the spirit from the chance of profit to the cer- 
tainty of loss. 

A higher yet not less unstable plan is proposed by 
those who make the culture of taste the chief end of 
life. These have their own discontents with self and 
the world which others may not share. Soon they be- 
come cynics. Besides, a spirit in unrest will always 
fail to appreciate the truest thought and emotion of 
art. All beauty is the shadow of God. Only they who 
know the substance can comprehend the shadow. At 
the best such a life, without the contemplation of God 
mixed with its culture, is unsatisfactory and change- 
ful. At the worst it is pitiful, almost unendurable. 
There is no culture nor discontent which a man shall 
not take with him when he leaves this world. Death 
is only a comma, and the life which is to come is the 
continuation of the sentence begun here. The rest of 
trust is the foretaste of Paradise. A part ‘at Jesus’s 
feet ” will never be taken away from us. 

But the security not less than the stability of such 
a habit is its commendation. Its amulet of trust pro- 
tects the life which it shapes from every possible evil. 
The providences of life which darken home, destroy 
rest, dissipate fortune, are to the owner of this charm 
only the crossing of the Great Father’s hands when, 
like Jacob, he blesses his children. Trust reads the 
hieroglyphics of pain and sorrow which record so 
much of life’s history. ‘‘ None of these things move” 
him who rests at Jesus’s feet, Even the power of evil 
which is ever assailing such a soul is impotent to take 
away his part, To him, as to Peter, the Lord plainly 
speaks; “Simon, Satan hath desired to haye thee that 
he may sift thee as wheat.” Thou shalt sometimes be 
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gore afraid, ‘‘ but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.” As with the wheat, so for the Christian 
sifting has a saving office. The chaff of his character 
is winnowed and driven away. But the security of 
his hope is in the covenant omnipotence with which 
his life is through faith united. The old theological 
fights were about “the perseverance of the saints.’ 
It is a blessed truth, to which believers now assent, 
that the saints of God will persevere in holiness; but 
a far more majestic and comforting assurance of God's 
Word is this : He will ‘“‘ keep you from falling.” Pres- 
ervation and perseverance are the poles of the Chris- 
tian’s life and peace. In his highest experience, such 
as that of Paul, the believer is confident that ‘‘ neither 
life nor death, nor things present nor things to come, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which 
i$ in Christ Jesus our Lord.” There is no force in 
God’s natural universe nor law in his moral govern- 
ment which is not friendly to him who, having sub- 
mitted himself to God’s dear Son, has made Mary’s 
choice his own. And new views of God, new con- 
sciousness of submission,to his control, new realiza- 
tions of the nearness of the Master and Friend, will 
come with every day to inspire and encourage the 
trusting spirit. New motives to submission, endur- 
ance, toil; new compensations for losses, new conso- 
lations for trial, new ways of escape from temptation, 
new delight in the present life, as well as new hope in 
that which is to come. 

But all heaven is yet to be revealed. These are but 
the gray before the dawn, stray gleams from the glory- 
land, first ripples of the incoming fullness of Love’s 
ocean, Here we only know a part of the gifts received 
at Jesus’s feet. Oh lowly posture, but one so full of 
dignity! Oh humble place, but one above all human 
exaltation and preferment! Oh hopeful rest, the pict- 
ure and prophecy of that which eternally shall be! 
May God keep us there! 








THE STORY OF A SHEEP RANCH. 
By Wm. H. CoLeMan. 


N the Fall of 1874, G., a young man of consumptive 
tendencies, after several years of office work in 
Geneva, N. Y., and elsewhere, found his health steadi_ 
ly failing and was led to spend the winter in Colorado. 
He rapidly improved during his stay there, and by 
spring had decided to remain and engage in sheep 
farming. He entered 80 acres under the Homestead 
law, about twenty-five miles from Colorado Springs, 
and stocked it with 1,250 long-wooled Mexican sheep 
at $2 delivered, and 25 Merino bucks from the East at 
25 each. He was industrious and a goed manager, 
and now at the end of five years he has 18 ranches, 
6,000 sheep, and occupies 100 square miles of land. 
The slender, delicate young man has grown rugged 
and robust and weighs 184 pounds. From letters and 
conversations I propose to briefly outline the charac- 
ter of a Colorado sheep-farm. 

A ranch is a definite term for a spring of water 
and some rude buildings, and an indefinite amount of 
grazing land. These springs are found at various 
points on the plains, mostly in ravines, and several 
miles apart, and the owner is entitled, by mutual con- 
sent of the farmers, to graze the land on either side 
half way to the next spring. It is an object therefore 
to buy as many springs and as little land as possible. 
In securing new ranches.G. would enter them in his 
herdmen’s names and then buy of them at a low figure. 
The spring is literally the main spring of sheep- 
farming, as the land is valueless without water, and 
wells have been sunk 600 and 800 feet without obtain- 
ing water. There is neither dew nor rain except for 
a brief time in spring. The water is carefully used, 
being pumped into reservoirs, and the sheep watered 
from troughs. 

The native grass is thin and wiry and grows in 
bunches six or eight inches high. Once edten off it 
does not renew itself in the same season. The sheep 
are pastured all the year round, and hay is fed only 
when the grass is buried in snow. The range needed 
for each sheep is five acres, as frequent shifting is 
necessary. 

The buildings are a pitch-pine cabin for the ranchmen 
and a corral or sheep pen 100x150 feet square and in- 
closed by a tight board fence six feet high. It has no 
roof, as experience shows that sheep in covered pens 
are often smothered by snowdrifts. When exposed to 
4 storm the sheep pack together and keep warm. 
After the pasturage at one ranch is exhausted the 
furniture of the cabin, the pump and the troughs are 
carried to the ranch that is next used. 

The ranchmen are often intelligent Eastern men who 
have come to Colorado for their health. They get 
about $20 per month and board. Two usually occupy 
the same cabin for company, and each man is to take 
care of about 2,000 sheep. They do most of their 
Cooking at night, after the day’s work is over, so as to 
Start out at sunrise and be with the sheep during the 





day. Contrary to the common idea they do not ride, 
but go afoot, and seldom use dogs—if the owner knows 
it. Their provisions are brought to them at regular 
intervals, and are chiefly canned fruits and flour. They 
get their meat from the flock. So great is the con- 
sumption of baking-powder (which is a costly article) 
that G. finally bought it by the barrel and issued regu- 
Jar (diluted) rations. 

The work of the herdman is monotonous. The sheep 
are to be driven and watched by day, and watered and 
corraled at night, and that is about all there is to it 
most of the time. Sundays are the same as other 
days, and the ranchman soon forgets the days of the 
week. At night he plays cards, or, if he has books 
and papers, which is rare, he reads. G. takes pains to 
save papers and distribute them in rotation to his men. 
During storms the sheep are held in the corral for 
several days, but are then driven out even if the storm 
has not abated, and from the wind-swept spots they 
get a bite. Every day they are counted in a rough 
way by counting up all the black sheep, whose number 
is known, and once a week they are separately counted 
by passing them through a narrow passage into the 
corral. By the use of a swing gate the sheep can be 
diverted to either part of the corral when it is desired 
to separate any grade or class of sheep. There isa 
steady leakage in a large flock, and when counted 
there are always three or four short. 

The lambing time is arranged to come in May, to 
avoid the rains of March and April. The percentage 
of loss is usually small in a well-managed herd. Two 
years ago 2,225 ewes raised 2,006 lambs. One hundred 
and thirty-eight were dropped in one day, and in ten 
days 1,100. Up to January 13, 1878, only two sheep 
and three lambs were lost out of 4,700. But the fol- 
lowing winter was very severe, and the lambing of 
1879 was reduced to an average of 50 to 55 per cent. 
G.’s was 68 per cent., and he lost 175 lambs. The clip 
of wool was also reduced. When a thousand sheep 
and a thousand lambs are turned into the corral there 
is a tremendous bleating until the lambs and their 
mothers get together. A long, narrow pen, with di- 
visions holding one sheep each, is used for the sheep 
without lambs. A motherless lamb is given to each 
one, and they are kept together until the lamb is 
owned—usually two days. The bottom boards of the 
pen are nailed on the outside of the posts, so that the 
lambs can slip under when in danger of being lain on. 
The lambs are weaned the first of October and taken 
to another ranch. 

Shearing is usually done in June, but G. waits till 
July, both to gain in weight of fleece (a sheep some- 
times gains a pound of wool-weight in a hot week) 
and to get help at a lower figure than he could when 
everybody was shearing. The work is done by Mexi- 
cans who come north for the purpose. They get five 
cents per sheep, and shear fifty to one hundred per 
day, using shears with very long blades. The sheep 
are not washed. A Mexican sheep shears thirty cents’ 
worth of wool, a grade sheep one dollar’s worth. G.’s 
shearing is done by twelve men in two weeks. As fast 
as the fleeces are delivered to the tyer the shearer 
receives a ticket, and at the close of the shearing two 
or three men are usually found to hold all the tickets. 
The Mexicans are great gamblers, and contrive to lose 
their earnings before they are in hand. Each fleece is 
put in a box with four strings and tied, then put in 
large sacks holding 500 or 600 pounds each. These 
are drawn to market by a ‘‘bull team;” either three 
wagons fastened together and drawn by twelve yoke 
of oxen or one wagon drawn by seven yoke. G.’s clip 
of 1878 was 18,000 lbs., which cost two cents by rail 
to Boston and netted there 20 cents perlb. It can, 
however, be sold to good advantage at Colorado 
Springs, and the clip of 1879, 20,000 lbs., G. *‘ pooled” 
with a neighbor who had 30,000 lbs., and by careful 
watching of the market, with weekly telegrams from 
an Eastern wool-house, the lot was sold for 241% 
when others were getting 20 and 22c. El Paso County 
wool is rated two or three cents higher than other 
wools, but the cold weather of the previous winter 
reduced the clip an average of one pound per head. 

Diseases do not trouble sheep as at the East. Foot- 
rot disappears, the climate is so dry. Scab is cured 
by a strong tobacco wash made ina vat through which 
thesheep are driven, and up an inclined plane, which 
saves the drip. Ticks are killed by it, also. The 
losses in sheep-farming are caused by insufficient shel- 
ter, poor feeding and nursing, and the inroads of rat- 
tlesnakes and wolves. 

A summary of G.’s investment is as follows : 


1,250 ewes bought in 1875 @ $2........... ...... . $2,500 
TONNE TOMI... wcctcccgvccecces cocccveececcgescecs 1,000 
3,500 
Five years’ sale of wool......-..---s...0+++ $12,500 
1,000 old Mexicans and others sold ........ 2,500 
15,000 
Value of present herd........... oceans soiled 15,000 


He raised 2,000 lambs in 1879, and will have 2,500 ewes 





= 


in 1880. He proposes when his flock of 6,000 is in- 
creased to 10,000 to send the surplus lambs in the Fall 
to western Kansas, where corn is cheapest, feed till 
spring and ship to Chicago, where they will bring 
$4.50 per head; $2.50 will cover expenses. But the 
Leadville excitement is opening a home market which 
may change this plan. A neighbor sold 775 wethers 
for $3,100 ($4.00 each), hay and grain being scarce 
this winter, and G. was offered the same price for 500 
three-year-olds, but declined it. 


These facts and figures have been given to please 
those interested in Colorado and its sheep-farming, 
and to help those who think of engaging in the same 
work. They teach that there is profit in the business, 
but only to those who use energy, care and common 
sense. The same qualities that make success at the 
East are needed also at the West. There will be much 
hard work, many weary hours, and a constant atten- 
tion to details. The lazy, careless man and the man 
who leaves the details of his work to others will fail 
in sheep-raising, as he is likely to do in everything 
else, 








ECONOMY IN FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


FTER a tour in Bible lands and two visits to 

Europe I wish to put on record, for the benefit 

of intending travelers, some of the lessons I have 

learned in regard to getting the most for one’s money, 

and also, for the sake of those who have little to spend, 

hints as to getting along with the least expenditure 
possible. 

In preparing for a foreign tour itis good economy 
to spend some time and money on French, either in 
learning or reviewing it. One can *‘ get along” in 
foreign countries with an astonishingly small amount 
of foreign languages by using a large amount of signs 
and gestures. Buta good knowledge of French, which 
is the best foreign language to re-enforce one’s English 
in every part of the world if he can master but one, 
will save money in a dozen ways; by making it un- 
necessary to hire a guide in many places where it 
would otherwise be requisite—by enabling one to 
make purchases where there is no sign, “ English 
spoken,”’ to which should be added, ‘‘and charged 
for’’—by making one able to converse at sufficient 
length to make bargains with hotel-keepers and others. 
It is well understood among experienced travelers 
that foreign merchants usually charge more for goods 
to those who cannot speak to them either in their own 
language or in French, which is very generally used in 
commercial life. A few phrases of the local language 
are needed in addition to one’s French for the cabmen, 
such as one finds in a phrase book like Baedeker’s 
and can learn in a few moments as he enters the coun- 
try. Where several are planning to travel together 
it would be an addition to the economizing forces if 
one should learn Italian and another German while 
the others mastered French. 

It is much cheaper on all accounts to travel with a 
party of at least five than with one or two, if the party 
is rightly made up. But the benefits will be more 
than counterbalanced unless the party are ‘‘birds of a 
feather,” with similar wishes as to economizing, with 
exactness in the smallest matters in the use of money 
for each other, and a distinct tour marked out in ad- 
vance to avoid difficulties from varying wishes as to 
routes. A party wholly of gentlemen could travel 
much more cheaply than would be convenient if ladies 
were in the party, although few of us would like to 
economize, unless absolutely necessary, by such a 
sacrifice. 

As to outfit: one can of course buy his outfit much 
more cheaply in England than in America, and my own 
plan in my first foreign tour was to wear a suit which 
I had already for the sea voyage and buy new in Glas- 
gow, where a fine beaver overcoat, which is still in 
good condition after seven years’ use, was secured, 
custom-made, at just the price my own American 
tailor told me he should have charged for the making 
alone. Scotch tweed is universally acknowledged to 
be the most serviceable material for the gentleman 
traveler. I will not venture an opinion on the more 
difficult question of a traveling suit for ladies. Cellu- 
loid collars and cuffs and celluloid bosoms for gentle- 
men, if there are any, will save ‘‘ many a mickle,” and 
thus ‘“‘a muckle,” in washing bills, which are no trifle, 
as the charges in foreign hotels are sometimes as 
high as nine cents each even for collars and cuffs as 
well as for larger articles. Or one can use paper col- 
lars and cuffs and bosoms to advantage. It is con- 
venient to have a pair of that sort of woolen shirts that 
can be worn in rough excursions and camp life, or on 
all work days, without a white one over them, with a 
woolen collar attached; which can be turned in to 
make room fora white one when it is desirable, and a flat 
scarf worn to cover the open space. Many a shilling 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





and franc will be saved also by carryfng one’s own 
soap and candles, which, if ordered at the hotels, are 
charged as extras at a high rate. If the tour is to ex- 
tend to oriental countries a pair of light slippers for 
the mosques, where the visitor must ‘put off his 
shoes from his feet” and hire slippers if he has none 
of his own, will also prevent the needless waste of 
half francs. A little hand-lamp, such as is sold in 
London for twenty-five cents, will save yet other francs 
for candles to enter tombs, ruins and other dark 
places. 

It is cheaper to obtain English guide books for the 
Continent or the East in England than to purchase 
them in Italy, Egypt and Palestine, to which they have 
to be carried and where a large addition to the price 
is therefore made. As to purchasing tickets, it should 
be remembered that ‘“‘ round trips (to go and return) 
are cheaper everywhere than two single tickets, and 
that long tickets for one’s whole journey are cheaper 
than short tickets from place to place. One should, 
however, so arrange that he will not lose the benefits 
of tickets purchased in advance of the time of using 
by expiration of time, but have no date upon them 
until he ison the point of using them, having them 
stamped then at the departure ticket office, as is the 
custom in Europe with Cook’s tourist tickets; which 
it is doubtless good economy to buy for long journeys. 
It is also to be remembered that to travel by steamer, 
when possible, is cheaper than to go by cars, except to 
those who are apt to be very sea-sick. Such persons 
might lose in doctors’ bills and medicines more than 
they gained by the water route. A very large item of 
economizing in travel may be made by traveling on 
second-class tickets, and in short excursions using 
sometimes even third-class. There is a railway prov- 
erb in Germany which says, ‘‘Only Americans and 
fools travel first-class.” Persons in Europe of the 
same social and financial standing as most of our 
travelers never think of traveling first-class. The 
difference between first and second-class accommoda- 
tions is mostly in appearance, not in comfort, one 
class usually having woolen upholstery and the other 
oil-cloth. On steamboats one would generally want 
first-class tickets, although we have known cases 
where the second cabin was almost equal to the first, 
and inevery way satisfactory. We have made several 
short trips third-class in England with comfort, but 
in some countries, as in Egypt, the cars and company 
would hardly be endurable to an American. 

An important item in economizing is the baggage 
one carries. In Palestine all over forty pounds is 
charged extra, and in most countries not over sixty 
pounds are allowed apart from hand baggage, while in 
Italy all baggage that one does not have in traveling- 
bags and bundles which he can take with him into the 
cars is charged for; and these charges soon amount to 
a considerable sum, besides the incessant fees to port- 
ers, if one has more than hecan carry. However light 
one’s baggage it will be taken out of his hand, unless 
he prevents, by some watching porter, who will ex- 
pect four, six or ten cents for moving it as many feet. 
A lunch prepared beforehand will be cheaper and 
better than the poor and hasty railroad eating of 
foreign lands. 

As to hotels and apartments, one who does not wish 
to scatter his money needlessly on his eating and sleep- 
ing, amid opportunities to use it to greater advantage, 
can have healthy food and clean beds for much less 
than is paid by the ordinary traveler. At Naples, for 
instance, where we were intending to remain for less 
than a week and therefore would not be able to secure 
private apartments, we hired a room in one of the best 
hotels, with service but without meals, at one dollar 
per day (the room to be occupied by two persons), and 
then took our meals on the European plan of ordering 
what we pleased, by printed bill of fare with prices, 
when and where we pleased ; in the hotel’s coffee-room 
or in restaurants. Ordinarily, one-half the charge of 
a day’s hotel board is for the needless and unhealthful 
table @ hote at six o’clock P.m., which poisons one’s 
sleep with its eight or more courses of hearty and rich 
food. For one-fourth the expense and time one can 
have a good dinner to order in the coffee-room or in a 
restaurant and at a better hour. In every large city 
there are restaurants, patronized largely by the local 
merchants, where, with less of needless ‘‘ style” and 
waste of time and money in serving, one can secure a 
full supply of the best food. In Paris, at our first visit, 
we paid four dollars per day. At the second, I lived 
quite as comfortably at half that expense for two, by 
hiring a room at one dollar per day in a good hotel 
(one of those used largely by Thomas Cook & Son for 
their tourists), having a breakfast of boiled eggs, 
coffee, bread and butter, in our room, prepared by my 
wife with a pocket oil-stove, and the other meals at 
one of the popular ‘‘ Boulons”’ that are found in all 
parts of Paris, where one can get an abundant dinner 
of potatoes, roast beef or mutton, or steak, with greens 
and a simple dessert, for twenty-five cents, or can have 
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a breakfast of omelette or boiled eggs, with coffee, 


bread and butter, for twenty cents. 

When one tntends to stay in a place for two weeks 
or more it will generally be worth while to find private 
apartments. In London I had two rooms on the first 
floor, connected by folding-doors and beautifully fur- 
nished, one as a sleeping-room and the other as a sitting 
room, with service, including the cooking and serving 
of meals as well as the care of the rooms, at a cost, for 
two of us, of fivedollars per week; the uncooked food, 
fire and lights for two costing ten dollars a week more, 
or seven dollars and a half a week for each one for all 
the expenses of food and lodging—the price charged in 
hotels for only two days, with one meal less each day, 
and no more of daily service. In the Isle of Wight, 
where I spent two weeks in a beautiful villa on this 
English plan of ‘‘ apartments,” the entire expense for 
two averaged twelve dollars and a half per week, the 
only difference between this arrangement and that at 


London being that, in the second case, we had one: 


room instead of two. On the continent a slightly 
different arrangement can be made. For instance, at 
Rome, where several months were to be spent in mid- 
winter, the very height of the tourist season there, I 
hired two furnished rooms on the slope of the Pincian 
Hill, within five minutes’ walk of the great square in 
the center of the English colony—‘ Piazza di Spagni”’ 
—rooms whose location and appointment were almost 
perfect, for fifty francs a month, that is, two dollars 
and fifty cents per week, which included service, and 
everything except food that one gets at the best Ameri- 
can boarding-houses. Breakfast was prepared, as at 
Paris, on the oil stove, and dinner taken at restaurants, 
and the entire expense of food and room for two was 
one dollar and forty cents per day; that is, seventy 
cents each, in the very capital of tourist scenes. Two 
friends of mine spent several weeks in Paris, by a 
similar plan, at one dollar each per day for all living 
expenses. 

The largest economizing element of allis, of course, 
the arrangement of the tour. If one can spare time 
and money for only a short trip, and cannot give a year 
and a quarter, as we have done, he can get a good idea 
of Scotland by a day’s trip from Glasgow to Loch Kat- 
rine and Stirling Castle, and three days at Edinburgh ; 
of Ireland by a day at the Giant’s Causeway and vicin- 
ity, in the northern part, and a day or two at the Lakes 
of Killarney, in the south, which can be taken at slight 
expense just before embarking for America at Queens- 
town; of Wales by a day or two at Llangollen, which 
can be visited in passing between Liverpool and Lon- 
don; of England by ten days in London and vicinity, 
a day at Chester, near Liverpool, to see old Roman 
remains, a visit to Alton Towers, the finest of English 
castles, which, with Melrose and Abbottsford, can be 
seen in passing between Liverpool and Edinburgh; of 
France by a week at Paris and the railroad ride to and 
from it; of Switzerland by visiting the scenes about 
Lake Leman and Lake Lucerne, including the climb of 
Mt. Righi (although one should, if possible, give a fort- 
night to Switzerland) ; of Italy by a day each in Turin, 
Genoa, and Pisa, a week in Rome, four days each in 
Florence, Naples, and Venice, with two days in Milan 
and as many at Lake Como; of Germany by the 
trip down the Rhine; of Bible lands by one month, 
visiting Alexandria and Cairo, im Egypt, and Jop- 
pa, Jerusalem, Dead Sea, Jordan, Jericho, Shechem, 
Nazareth, Sea of Galilee and Mt. Carmel, in Palestine, 
omitting the tedious trip to Damascus and Baalbec, 
which is hardly worth the time and labor, much less 
the money it takes. We say this after taking the 
journey, in spite of the tendency of every traveler 
to magnify the importance of everything he has 
done. 

As to purchases, one can usually buy ordinary arti- 
cles cheaper in back streets than on great avenues, 
and in native stores rather than English-speaking 
ones. Articles brought to hotels to sell for the con- 
venience of travelers usually have a large extra charge 
for the convenience. Many articles can be purchased 
cheaper at some one place than almost any other—mo- 
saics at Florence, silver filigree work at Genoa, corals 
and gloves at Naples; tourists’ cork helmets at Port 
Said; olive wood at Jerusalem, etc. Of course, it is 
well understood that on the Continent and in the 
Orient most merchants would be astonished to have 
anyone pay what they ask. Usually, an article can 
be had for half the ‘‘ straw” price first named, and 
often for even one-third or one-fourth. One needs to 
know something of the value of the articles by other 
means than the price asked in order to make an appro- 
priate offer, as even one-fourth of that might sometimes 
be more than a fair price. 

If ‘“‘a penny saved is worth two earned,” these 
hints will not be less valuable than if I had pointed 
out a way by which money might be made. With 
these suggestions, I wish all intending travelers ‘‘ Bon 
voyage.” TRAVELER. 


Damascus, Syria, April 4, 1880, 





THE WISTARIA. 
By ELimzaBeTtH A. Davis. 


O BLOSSOMS caught from amethystine seas! 
Sway ing so lightly in the summer breeze, 

So royally on thy far-reaching stem 

We scarce can touch thy garment’s purple hem, 


Bend down! From out the largess of thy store 
Yield one bright cluster—one—and yet one more. 
Such lavish mood hath Nature smiled on thee, 
Our arms were piled and yet no lack we see. 








“ONLY A DOG.” 


By HESBA STRETTON. 
CHAPTER I. 


MONG all the lonely villages which are to be 

-\ found nestling here and there amid the green 
meadows and the corn-fields of England not one could 
be more lonely than Hollowshope, whose vicar was 
about to bring home a wife from a large family in 
London. It lay in a hollow among hills as if it had 
been dropped there from the skies; its scattered 
houses standing apart from one another with varying 
distances between them. The church, a low, small, 
simple old edifice, with no pretensions to architectural 
beauty, stood quite alone, with a quiet churchyard 
around it where the dead lay in closer companionship 
than had been their lot in life. The vicarage, instead 
of being its near neighbor, had wandered off two or 
three flelds away, and rested on the brow of a low hill, 
from which it looked down on the moss-grown roof of 
its natural consort and head. The hills alone clustered 
and crowded together, one behind the other, with soft 
rounded outlines lifting the clear horizon high up into 
the air, far above the level of the eye; so that to gaze 
up into the blue depths of the sky you had to raise 
your head as if you had been dwelling in one of the 
narrow streets of the great city where the vicar’s wife 
had been born. Hollowshope was so stationary a 
village that even in these times of speculation and 
money-getting no one had had spirit enough to set up 
either a shop or a tavern in its quiet lanes. There was 
not as much as a cottage window with a few common 
articles for sale in it, or asign over any door ‘‘ Licensed 
to sell Tea and Tobacco.” Those who needed a row 
of pins or an ounce of tea must tramp to Sutton, a 
very small market-town five miles away. And tramp- 
ing to Sutton meant a long, hot, weary climb over a 
rough road for half an hour or more, then across a 
stretch of table-land consisting of moor and bog, where 
the heather was rich purple in the summer but where 
the snows drifted into deep and treacherous pit-falls in 
the winter; and after this another long, steep, and 
rough descent into the yalley where the little town lay. 
Naturally there was a good deal of borrowing and lend- 
ing in Hollowshope, and an unusually familiar ac- 
quaintance with one another’s private family arrange- 
ments, from the vicarage to the smallest cottage in the 
farthest limits of the parish. 

Their vicar’s second marriage had given rise to a 
great deal of excitement, which reached its height on 
the day he brought his new wife home. It was said 
they had been into foreign parts, and Jock had gone 
with them. It was even rumored that Jock had stood 
next to the bridegroom in the London church where 
the marriage had been celebrated, and none of the 
villagers doubted it. Mr. Churchill had never been 
seen without him outside his church walls, and every 
man, woman, and child loved the beautiful shepherd’s 
dog, dainty and silken-haired, fleet of foot, and sweet- 
tempered beyond words. It was quite right that Jock 
should make one at the parson’s wedding, for had he 
not lain at the foot of the bed when his poor young 
wife died a few months after he came first to Hollows- 
hope, she and her new-born child passing away in one 
brief afternoon? Since then he had had no near home- 
companion except Jock, who had come with the young 
wife from her north-country home. Jock surely hada 
right to be thought of when his master married again. 

Jock had proved himself the very best of traveling 
companions, even amidst the perplexities of foreign 
travel. Nelly Churchill delighted her husband by her 
praise of him. And now the vicar’s dog-cart, which 
had met them at the little railway station at Sutton, 
was just turning the corner of the hill from which the 
hollow of their country parish could be seen. Latimer 
Churchill and his man-servant alighted, for the road 
was rough and steep, but the new wife kept her seat. 
The joyous barking of Jock at the sight of his old home 
echoed from hill to hill, and was answered by cheer 
after cheer from the villagers below. The two tinkling 
bells in the low square tower rang their merriest, and 
a few daring youths fired off guns into the air, Here 
and thete across the deep lanes where the banks alone 
were as high as one’s head, and tall hedge-rows grow- 
ing on their summit, were hung garlands of flowers, 
and over the churchyard gate was a white flag with 
the time-honored motto, ‘‘ Welcome Home,” worked in 
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laurel-leaves upon it. There were endless shouts of 
‘‘Hurrah !” and not the least hearty was thecry ‘‘Hurrah 
for Jock!” A dog that had traveled in foreign parts 
was a marvel, and no one liked him to pass without a 
pat or a word of welcome. 

‘*T never was so happy in my life,” said Nelly, as she 
stepped over the threshold of her new home. ‘ You 
did not tell me half how beautiful it is!” 

Which was the happiest, Latimer Churchill, his young 
wife, or Jock, it would be difficult to say. Yet it was 
so that in the midst of all his new, deep happiness the 
vicar could not refrain from stealing away from his 
wife’s side, when night had fallen and all was still, into 
the quiet moonlight, which was flooding the valley and 
casting the dark shadows of the upright head-stones in 
the church-yard across the silent graves. Jock, 
stealthily, as if he knew his master’s purpose, had 
crept out after him, and they two paused together at 
the foot of a marble cross under the chancel window. 
He and Jock had visited this spot thousands of times, 
never once omitting to pass it whenever there was 
divine worship held in the church close by; and here 
Jock would stretch himself beside it, outside the 
chancel window, hearing from time to time his master’s 
voice within, until the service was ended, and he came 
out again to walk back with Jock to the desolate home. 
It was desolate no longer, his chosen companion and 
wife was there, and yet he could not neglect the lonely 
grave on this first night of his return to it. 

It was quite plain that Jock had no fault to find with 
the change at the vicarage. He was large-hearted, 
and could take in many objects of secondary love, his 
devotion and worship being reserved for his master. 
His memory was full of loving recollection of every 
servant or guest who had once dwelt under the vicar- 
age roof. He seemed never to forget a face or a voice. 
Mrs. Churchill was proud of him, and after her fashion 
was fond of him. Her love had always pride for its 
foundation. She was extravagantly proud of her hus- 
band, of his repute as a naturalist, his good family and 
his good looks, of his popularity in his country parish, 
and even of the very godliness and devoutness with 
which he fulfilled his daily life and the duties of his 
office. The humble little village and lowly church and 
vicarage she was not proud of; but a change was sure 
to come. The bishop could not leave a man like 
Latimer Churchill to waste his powers in an out-of-the- 
way country parish. 

Yet she was almost perfectly happy for a time; and 
so were Latimer and Jock. She was a good walker, 
like all Londoners who accustom themselves to go 
about the streets on foot. The late summer days and 
the autumn mornings were deliciously fine; and she 
was able to ramble about for hours on the hills and 
uplands with her husband botanizing and Jock cours- 
ing, fleet as a greyhound, among the fading fern and 
the broken tufts of gorse. In London she had often 
drawn pictures of the country life she would lead with 
Latimer, and now she was charmed to realize her 
dreams. To have Jock lying at her feet, with his 
beautiful half-human eyes fastened upon her face, and 
her husband lingering beside her, with the clear blue 
sky above them and no sound or sight of common 
work-a-day life breaking in upon them, seemed to her 
the perfection of earthly happiness. 

The first cloud upon her sky, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, arose when she first grew aware of those faith- 
ful visits her husband and Jock paid to the little grave 
under the chancel window. Neither of them could 
forget the young girl, Latimer’s wife when he had been 
himself only a young priest of four-and-twenty enter- 
ing upon his life’s career; and still at times his 
thoughts went back to those bygone days with that 
vague, slight mournfulness which ‘‘ resembles sorrow 
only as the mist resembles rain.” Nelly was ashamed 
of her pain, and could not speak of it; but none the 
less there was a pain, no deeper perhaps than a pin- 
prick, when her husband, even with her hand upon his 
arm, would pause wistfully for an instant as he passed 
the marble cross on his way to the vestry, and Jock 
would stretch himself at the foot of it with those 
beautiful eyes of his fastened pensively upon it. No 
doubt in Jock’s faithful memory the young face and 
happy voice of his little mistress were still living; and 
the great mystery which had laid her there, out of 
sight and hearing, perplexed him still. But it was 
an ache and a pain to Nelly that there should be any 
cherished thing in common between her husband and 
Jock in which she could have no share. 

This was the tiny rift in the lute, which could hence- 
forth breathe no perfect harmony. How could she put 
her pain into words? Even to her own heart, so 
subtle and imperceptible it was, she could not give a 
shape to the haunting, vexing shadow. The little 
marble cross grew faintly displeasing to her: it could 
be seen from one of the windows in her hus- 
band’s study—a pure white object agaimst the 
gray old wall of the church; and it was always the 
first thing her eyes fell upon when she looked out 
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the whole landscape for her, and the words of a verse 
chiseled upon one side of the pedestal rang through 
her brain for hours together. She caught herself re- 
peating them as she went about the house, or sat alone 
at her needlework : 
“* Her fleeting soul to Heaven she gave; 
Then slept the slumber of the grave; 
Nor murmured once at God's decrees. 
The smile pass’d from her pallid face: 
So dies, nor Jeaves bebind a trace, 
The wild birds’ carol mid the trees.”’ 
The singing of the birds never failed to bring back 
these last words to her mind, vexing and chafing her. 
Once more the serpent had entered into Paradise. 





CHAPTER. II. 

I BELIEVE it is Bacon who says that ‘“‘ Man is the 
god of the dog.” 

For years Jock had been his master’s companion, 
following his footsteps in every cottage and outlying 
farmstead in the wide parish, lying on the hearthrug 
in his study whilst he thought out the sermons he 
preached from his humble pulpit, and playing many a 
frolic with him on the wild hill-side where they were 
free from the criticism of any human spectator. Lati- 
mer’s love for his dog was that peculiar blending of 
tenderness with careful government which is called 
forth by a creature that worships you, can see no 
fault or flaw in you, accepts your judgments as final, 
and your punishments as merited. He had grown ac- 
customed to talking to Jock as he would have done to 
an intelligent child, and many of his moods Jock 
could sympathize with better than a human being 
would have done.. When his young wife was dying 
Jock had watched in her sick-room and by her death- 
bed as incessantly as he had done himself; and it was 
the dumb creature’s deep distress that had most fully 
responded to his own. Latimer did not curiously in- 
quire whether he loved his dog better than his human 
fellow-creatures: the love was different. It was not 
the love of an equal, but of a superior being looking 
down with unmeasured tenderness upon a creature at 
his feet. 

In the long winter days, when the snow lay deep in 
the lanes, and the outlying dwelling-places were diffi- 
cult to reach, Nelly was obliged to stay at home while 
her husband and Jock left her for hours together. The 
heart of the country is very still in winter, and Nelly, 
used to all the stir and movement of the greatest city 
in the world, felt a sense of something appalling in 
this utter stillness; it left her to brood upon herself, 
and the silently growing jealousy creeping in upon her 
found time to root itself in her nature. It could not 
work any ill to the little grave under the chancel- 
window but it could upon Jock; who would come in 
from his long pattering in the snow after his master, 
weary and foot-sore, but as happy as in the bright 
summer days, looking forward to nothing else than 
lying on the hearth in the drawing-room before the 
fire, taking a sleepy satisfaction in the sound of their 
voices as they read or talked together. Nelly banished 
him from the drawing-room, but she could not get him 
exiled from the study; and as time went on the study 
became distasteful to her, partly on his account and 
partly because of the little cross that could be seen 
from its window. 

Does sin stop wigh ourselves; or does it descend as 
an evil influence upon the lower animals which we 
associate closely with our own habit and lives? Does 
ill-temper in the master not make the dog snappish 
and uncertain? Does not the general tone of moral 
life in a house operate for good or evil on every brain 
and heart within the circle of its sway? Jock was no 
longer the free and happy creature he had been. 
Hitherto he had met with no dislike anywhere in the 
parish, which constituted his whole world; and he be- 
gan to pine. Doors that had once been open to him 
were now shut; and Nelly’s voice spoke to him in 
sharp tones. The change perplexed him; it awoke in 
him a feeling of being in fault. He was no longer so 
fleet-footed or light-hearted as he had been; and if his 
master was going out he would linger in his quiet 
corner in the study until he heard himself summoned 
by a whistle, instead of being first out on the lawn, 
awaiting his master’s tardy appearance with impatience. 
He was expected to stay more in the stables, and this he 
felt to be a degradation, after being used to his master’s 
society. His silky black-and-tan hairlost something 
of its shining luster, and his beautiful eyes grew dim- 
mer. Much of his happy trustfulness was gone, and 
he crept about the house and cringed as he had never 
done before. Jock’s whole moral nature was lowered 
in tone, and it may be that Latimer was carelessly un- 
conscious of the change. 

When spring came round again at last, one of the 
neighboring farmers gave his vicar’s wife a curiously 
small Bantam cock and hen which had taken the prize 
at the last poultry show. Nelly was as proud of them 








as she was of every beautiful possession belonging ex- 
clusively to herself. There was a small croft of soft 
sward under the study window where she placed her 
new favorites, and it amused her and Latimer. to stand 
watching the ways of the dainty little creatures. 
Many atime Jock, from the dark corner to which he 
retreated when his mistress came in, kept his glower- 
ing eye upon them, as he listened to them laughing 
and talking of his despised rivals. Why should not a 
dog be grieved to jealousy, if the god he worships 
yields to it? 

One Sunday morning, when the two tinkling bells 
were ringing from the low belfry, Jock, by some mis- 
chance, found himself locked up in the stable at the 
hour when for years past he had never failed to follow 
his master’s footsteps as far as the grave under the 
chancel window; there to await his return from the 
mystery of divine worship, stretched above the spot 
where his young mistress lay buried. Latimer did not 
miss him till he was half-way to church, and then 
Nelly, who had not been well of late, would not let him 
return to thehouse. He yielded to her objections ; but 
it eaused him something like a pang, as if a slight had 
been cast upon that first dear love of his. Nelly did 
not wait for him to walk back with her when the ser- 
vice ended, and he was loitering homeward alone when 
he met Jock crawling through the long grass, which 
was now growing high and ripening for the hay- 
harvest. Jock carried the little Bantam hen in his 
mouth, and laid it at his master’s feet with a strange, 
wild, forlorn expression in his up-lifted eyes. 

“Oh, Jock! Jock!” asked his master, half-angrily 
and half-pityingly, ‘‘what have you done? How did 
you come to dosuch a wicked deed as this?” 

Poor Jock! He lay there prostrate, heaving deep 
sighs, and gazing up into his master’s beloved face 
with half-human eyes, as if he longed for words in 
which to utter all his heart. But Latimer could not 
raise him from his abasement. The crime was too real 
and too mischievous. 

‘You have deeply grieved your mistress and me,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘ My poor Nelly! I don’t know what 
she will say.” 

He passed on rapidly, leaving Jock alone, stretched 
across the track his master’s feet had made in the long 
grass. But he did not tell his wife when he reached 
the vicarage. How to cover Jock’s crime and get her 
to fergive it he did not know; for the moment he 
must put it off till after the evening service. 

Jock was nowhere to be seen when they went again 
to church, and Latimer felt his desertion of the cher- 
ished grave more keenly than in the morning. The 
days were near their longest, and though the sun sank 
early behind the high horizon there was a long cool 
season of evening light before the dusk came. Latimer 
turned into his study when he reached his home, some- 
what weary and depressed. He opened the window 
over the little croft where Nelly’s pets had lived, and 
leaned out to feel the cool fresh air upon his face. Jock 
was below, busy. He was filling up a hole he had 
made, and was scratching the soil into it as quickly as 
he could; but at the sound of the casement opening he 
paused, and lay down over the disturbed spot guiltily. 
His master called him, but Jock did not stir, though 
his eyes moved and gleamed with a strange light in 
them. Latimer jumped from the low window-sill and 
drew near to him. It was as he had feared. Immedi- 
ately under Jock’s outstretched paws was the crimson 
comb of the Bantam cock, which he had been carefully 
burying out of sight in the ground. Both of Nelly’s 
pets were gone. 

‘‘ Jock!” he said, in a terrible and threatening voice, 
‘you, a clergyman’s dog, have broken two of the 
great commandments! You have been guilty of mur- 
der; and you have murdered on the Sabbath day! Go 
out of my sight! I donot wish to see you again.” 

So slowly Jock crawled away, with drooping head, 
and almost closed eyes, that Latimer could hardly 
keep himself from relenting and calling him back. 
But there was Nelly, who was so ailing just now, and 
so capricious in her temper, so unlike herself. And 
Jock had killed both of her new treasures. No; he 
must say nothing to console Jock, or to raise him from 
his evident despair. Never had he been guilty of any 
crime like this before; and he must bear his punish- 
ment. Yet it was plain that it was jealousy alone, 
which is but the dark shadow of every earthly love, 
that had driven him into this trangression. 

Latimer went away to seek his wife sadly troubled. 
He had to start early in the morning to a town twenty 
miles distant, where a visitation was to be held; and 
he would be absent all the week, if nothing went amiss 
at home. It was necessary therefore to tell Nelly this 
evening, and to take Jock’s peace with her before he 
left. He sat down at her side, and put his arm ten- 
derly round her. 

‘* My darling,” he said, ‘I’m very grieved to grieve 
you; I’m vexed at heart about it; but poor old Jock 
has been jealous of your Bantams, I’m afraid.” 
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‘“*What has he done?” asked Nelly, suddenly alert, 
and all alive with jealousy herself. 

“‘I’m sorry to tell you, he killed the little hen this 
morning while we were in church,” he answered re- 
luctantly. ‘I wish I had turned back to look for 
him.” 

«Oh, Latimer!” she cried, ‘‘ what shall you do to 
him? He must be severely punished, or the other will 
not be safe.” 

‘*My love,” he said, ‘“‘the other was not safe. He 
has killed it this evening. I found him burying it 
when I came in from church.” 

‘He ought to be sent away,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ you 
must part with him, Latimer.” 

“TI could not do that,’ he said absently; ‘* he was 
my poor little girl’s dog, and I promised her never to 
part with him.” 

Nelly did not utter a word in answer. The smol- 
dering fire of jealousy, so long burning in her heart, 
shot out a swift and hot flame. But she kept silent. 
She was jealous of what? Of the dead. She said to 
herself she knew now what she had long suspected, 
that her husband’s love for her was nothing as com- 
pared with his love for his first wife. She was very 
quiet for the rest of the evening, and so was he, each 
brooding over their own thoughts. When the morn- 
ing came there was little time for conversation; for 
Latimer had to be away early, and Nelly did not get up 
to see him start. He gave her a hurried farewell kiss, 
and his last words were, ‘‘ Take care of yourself, my 
dear wife; and forgive poor Jock, for my sake.” 

(Concluded next week.) 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


Our from all dark storms, from all fear, and from all 
dread of change and time, we rise this morning. Brighter 
than the flower that springs out of the earth, cold and dark, 
are our hope and faith to-day. Thou triumphant Head of 
all the family named in heaven or upon earth, Jesus, Son of 
God, Leader and Saviour of souls, Interpreter and Forerun- 
ner, Friend and Brother, Redeemer of every one from the 
death of the flesh, Translator of every one from the life of 
the body to the life of the spirit, we rejoice inthee. Though 
we cannot understand thy being, nor reach up untoit to 
discern itin the amplitude of its glory, yet enough-*we do 
discern to awaken in us admiration; yea, fervent love and 
rejoicing trust. We wonder, and, almost fearing thatit is not 
true, we can lay our souls into tny hands for immortal keep- 
ing. The little wisdom that we have learned, by which we 
defend ourselves from things around about us in this life— 
will it stand us in stead when we part from this body, and go 
forth into the unexplored and unknown land? There is no 
map and no chart; and every spirit wings its own way. O 
thou Lover, to thee we commit our spirits, in the keep- 
ing of them here, in their perilous departure and the great 
hereafter. Wilt thou accept the trust? Wilt thou be faith- 
ful to guide us? Is not thy word pledged that no one shall 
come to thee in vain? that thou wilt receive every one? 

Lord Jesus, accept our thanks to the utmost. It is good 
to be where thou art; it is good at lest to rest; and 
though the heavens were full of fiying doubts we will not 
doubt. We will not suffer our God to be hidden from us. 
Thou shalt not be hidden—Light of the soul, and the joy of 
our salvation. To thee we cling. Whom bave we in heaven 
but thee? There is none upon earth that we desire besides 
thee and in comparison of thee. 

Now grant unto us, this morning, thy benediction. As 
once thou didst redeem the darkening night, and stand among 
thy despondent friends opening thine hands and saying to 
them, Peace be with you, so grant, O Lord, our Saviour, 
thy peace, this morning, toevery beart. Yea, may it be a 
peace which distills gladness. And may we, though all the 
world and creatures of time be set against us, have power to 
say, We rejoice in the Lord. May we have power of faith ‘to 
mount above whatever wind may blow, or whatever storms 
may come; and may we find shelterin God. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt minister to every one of 
them as they have need—what they need of love and what 
wisdom they need. Give comfort, give reproof, give patience, 
give gentleness, give insight, give joy, and give sorrow where 
sorrow is best. Deal with every one so that he may be to 
thee as thou dost desire that he shall be when he shall come 
up and appear in Zion and before God. And let noone be 
loved 80 little as that he shal!, at thine hand, be suffered to 
take present joys at the expense of joys to come. 

We pray especially for those who are to be brought into the 
fellowship of this church to-day, and that are to walk in 
covenant with us on our way toward Zion, singing as they go. 
Ob, Lord, grant unto them a special blessing. May they be 
greeted at the very threshold with the thought of God’s great 
eare for the m, of bis great love of them, and of bis great faith- 
fulness in keeping them. We pray that they may never be 
discouraged by the greatness of the way, nor ever meet with 
trials and temptations tbat shall overmaster them. May they 
every day be conacious that they have communion with God, 
and that they are safe because God cares for them, at home or 
abroad, upon the sea or upon the land, in sickness or in health, 
in prosperity or in adversity. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the service of this Sabbath to 
all those that are herepresent. Bear the tidings of it to those 
that are absent, but are wistful,and think of us, and long to 
be here. Grant that the blessing, world-wide, of thy love may 
find all whom our hearts search out to-day, and carry to them 
the Gospel which has made us so hopeful and so happy. 

Fullill, we beseech of thee, all thy promises. Bring in Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free, high and low. Grant that all, at 
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last, may be brought into a substantial unity, and that the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ may rule in all 
tbe earth. 

And to thy name, Father, Son, and Spirit, shall be eternal 
praises. Amen. 


THE VISION OF GOD * 
SERMON. 

“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprebend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know the love ofChrist, 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with ali the 
fullness of God. Now unto bim that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto him be glory inthe church 
by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen.”’—Eph. iii., 14-21. 

I THINK no other Apostle ofall the glorious band was 

endowed with such princely disposition, such rare 
generosity, as was the Apostle Paul. The outgo of his 
soul toward those he loved was like the advance of 
summer from the south upon the northern frigid fields. 
And this outburst, which was in its very nature a 
benediction under the form of petition, asit were, was 
pouring upon them a gift beyond all gifts. A gift more 
than a crown upon a king’s head; a gift rarer and 
more resplendent than all the gems that ever were 
sought, or found infixed upon coronet or crown—this 
was the prayer of the Apostle Paul for those whom he 
loved. 

I can imagine a prince whose favorite children, 
affianced, were entering upon life, and who should give 
them a vast estate—an old and glorious mansion, that 
was in some sense the record of a history, the me- 
morial of generations and of days; within which was 
whatever was beautiful, and rare, and choice in art; 
which was surrounded by orchards, by gardens, by 
fields, by mountains, by forests, and upon which the 
summer never ceased to smile, every month, in rev- 
elation of the glory of field and flood. And I can 
imagine a man standing by, envious, and saying : ‘‘Only 
a father who is a king can make such a present to son 
or to daughter : we poor creatures give to our children 
our good will, and that is all we can givethem.” But 
what a royalty in setting out in life! Yet all this is 
pale compared with the gift which the Apostle Paul 
confers by his prayer on every one that enters upon the 
high, the spiritual, the Christian life. And what is it? 
He gives them ‘‘the fullness of God.” He bestows the 
universe upon them. He clothes them with whatever 
is transcendent in wisdom, and power, and riches, and 
goodness, and gladness, and joy in overmeasure. He 
breaks, as it were, the alabaster-box upon their head, 
not with precious ointment, but with the anointing of 
the Holy Ghost, in this benediction of his prayer. Let 
us run through it in detail. 

“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named.” 

This is the setting forth not of a national God, nor 
of a provincial deity; it is the setting forth of the 
highest God of the whele earth—the God of the Ganges 
as much as of the Jordan; the God of the hidden 
mountains of this continent as much as of Mount Zion; 
the God of every creature that knows how to worship 
him, though he does not know how to worship him as the 
God of the whole family of men oy earth and in heaven. 
In the original it is much stronger than it is in our 
version. It is as if one should say, ‘‘ The Creator of 
every creature.” Pater and Patria answer analogically 
to some such expression as that. This is the God that 
men are to worship. It isa wish, not that they may 
be sound in doctrine, that they may belong to the 
right church, or that they may hold the right creed, 
but that they may be held in a moral life. There is no 
narrowness, no sectarianism, no ecclesiasticism; the 
aspiration is as broad as the heaven where God dwells. 
Such is the God of whom he is about to speak. Then 
comes the prayer : 

“That he would grant you, according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man.” 

That there might be, in other words, an inspiration of 
that which is the intellectual, moral and spiritual na- 
ture, as distinguished from that which is the animal 
and passional man; that God in his infinite riches and 
glory would strengthen the inner man, and give him 
power and right reason. What a glorious gift that 
would be if one could have the assurance that God had 
so inspired his mind that his discernment of what is pure 
and impure would be infallible; that his discernment 
of what is right and wrong would be unerring; that 
the clarity of his vision would never be blurred by 
pride, by selfishness or by hatred; that he should be as 
clear and luminous in judgment as the stars; that he 
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should never be brought into bondage by the animal or 
flesh man; that every moral impulse should be strong, 
active, decided; that every affection should be pure 
and sweet; and that faith and hope should be adequate 
to every emergency of life. The Apostle prays that his 
disciples instead of beiug creatures under constant 
self-condemnation, stumbling in judgment, erring by 
reason of ignorance, of bias, of social infirmities, 
blurred in moral feeling, without aspiration, without 
longing, without ambition in spiritual things, may be 
‘strengthened by his Spirit in the inner man,” giving 
it perfect triumph over the body, over society, over 
business, over sickness, over revolution, over every- 
thing that mainly beats upon these near shores; that 
the inward man, the spiritual man, of hope, and faith, 
and courage, and truth, and love, and fidelity, might sit 
crowned and triumphant in the temple of the human 
body. That is the benediction that he wants for 
them. 

Mark, too, this degree and affluence of spiritual 
genius in all its manifestations. He prays not simply 
that they may believe that there is such a thing, and 
that they may attain to some measure of it, but that 
God would grant it to them according to the measure 
of the riches of his own glory. Such is the measure of 
the endowment for which he prays. 

Now, suppose I should ask rain upon my drought- 
smitten farm, parched and corrugated, in summer, and 
suppose I should pray not for as much as my soil could 
take, but for as much as would be in accordance with 
the riches of the abundance of the rain-treasures ; when 
would it stop raining? I should be carried away as with 
a flood. Suppose I should ask that there might be an 
illumination given to those who sit in dark places, not 
according to the light of a candle or torch, but accord- 
ing to the affluence and the glory of the light that is in 
thesun? What a measure of affluence is there! The 
Apostle prayed for the spiritual enfranchisement and 
the glorification of those whom he loved. He prayed 
that God would give them all the treasure which they 
needed in the spiritual, the inward man. That is the 
right place to put it. It has immortality init. That 
is the true man, as distinguished from the great animal 
kingdom below him. There let God put his hand; 
there let him ordain and give blessings; and let the 
blessings be not according to a man’s mind, not accord- 
ing to the measure of his receiving power, even, but 
according to the riches of God’s glory. That is the 
measure. It isillimitable. It is immeasurable. It 
exhausts conception. It may live asa wish and as a 
longing. Nor shall we see it fully realized as a fact 
until we behold the final exhibitions of God’s dealings 
with us when we blossom into the eternal world, and 
all the culture of this lower farming life shall be seen 
in the flower and in the fruit hereafter. 

Then he goes one step further. Having made this 
all-surrounding request for the blessing of God upon 
the inward man, he, as it were, draws us in from the 
vague and the illimitable, and concentrates our 
thoughts upon the person. 

“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” 

But is there such a thing as one being insphered in, 
dwelling in, living in another? I do not know, and I 
do not think this contains any such meaning as that; 
but this I do know, that where persons wholly love 
one another they may be said to live in each other; 
and that scarcely transcends literality. Thousands 
and thousands who are mothers and fathers know very 
well how their children really populate them, how they 
live inthem. No matter where they are, no matter 
what they do, there is the undertone of their love for 
their children. Whatever they read, whatever society 
they enjoy, they think often of their children. If 
their children be of varying ages around them, of one 
or another they think as associated with this picture 
or that book. You cannot strike the bell of any fac- 
ulty in them that the echo is not in the love of that 
which is nearest and dearest to them. 

Such friendships are found. Men love their compan- 
ions, their partners, their friends. In the great round 
of life there rise up loves that are strong enough, al- 
most, to enable men to love others as themselves, and 
to dwell incessantly in the thought and in the sensibil- 
ity of the object of love. They bear about everywhere 
those whom they love. It is not merely a great flux 
of emotion, an intense pleasure in the thought of affec- 
tion, it is the consciousness that the two lives are like 
two steel threads twined one around another in an 
instrument of music, so that when one sounds both 
sound, and both carry the same impact and the same 
note, and that they are one, being individual and yet 
two combined. 

The prayeris that they may have such a view of 
Christ and such an experience in him as that he shall 
be ever in their thoughts and feelings, and in all the 
incidents and circumstances of their lives. A child 
plays, singing, at the door, until a neighbor’s dog 
comeé and looks in; and then, startled, the child runs 
right to his mother. He was not thinking of her while 
there was nothing to disturb his play ; but the moment 
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his fear is awakened he seeks refuge by her side. A 
child is wandering to and fro until some stranger 
comes and holds out toward him beckoning arms, 
when, shy and timid, he runs to his father. The father 
and mother are the eternal refuge of the child. What- 
ever may be the trouble with children, except when 
they are consciously wicked, they run to father and 
mother. When they are conscious evil-doers they shy 
off, and maintain modesty and reserve; but the opera- 
tion of love in the children and in the parents inter- 
prets what, in the Apostle’s mind, was such a held 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ by faith as that in every 
experience and emergency of life there is a Resource 
to which our thoughts go out. Our faith rests upon 
him; our confidence and our hope are in him; our cer- 
tainty of life depends upon him; and we desire to 
please him in everything, everywhere, and under all 
circumstances. Walking or stambling, fallen or lifted 
up, in joy or in sorrow, there is to be fealty to the 
Lord Jesus Christ through the principle of love, so 
that he may dwell in you by faith—dwell there, never 
being so far absent from you as that you cannot seek 
him whenever any temptation or any trouble comes, 
and follow him whenever any joy comes. 

But this indwelling of Christ is more than merely 
that which was in the Apostle’s thought. You will 
observe that the Apostle begins with, ‘‘ The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ;” but he did not lose 
the consciousness of God, and of Christ as a manifes- 
tation of God; and after praying that they may have 
this revelation of the power of God in them, spiritual- 
ly, according to the riches of the divine glory, then, as 
it were, he felt, having the instinct of genius, that 
such a love of God required something more than uni- 
versality—that there must be personality. 

An invisible God might be conceived of in sucha 
way as to minister to fear—wholesome fear, reveren- 
tial fear, or awe. Definiteness is not necessary. The 
sense of power, the sense of controlling wisdom, ena- 
ble a man to believe that there is a personal God. 
The sense of power may make a man afraid in the 
presence of God; but you cannot love indefiniteness. 
The consciousness of a God who has no metes and 
bounds, no features, no dispositions, but only attri- 
butes and universality of existence—the consciousness 
of such a spiritual being may minister to awe, to dread, 
to fear and reverence, but never to love. No love ever 
displays itself except toward a distinctively marked 
personality. Therefore God is presented not as a 
universal spiritual feeling, but in the person of Jesus 
Christ, who, living among men, and bearing their sins 
and sorrows, himself sinless, was the exemplification 
of what human life should be, while at the same time 
he reveals so much as was revealable to our conscious- 
ness of what the divine disposition is—Christ, the 
manifestation of God, that he may dwell in you. 

Now, the Apostle having spoken of God as Father, 
it would seem as if there sprang up before his mind a 
vision of the mansion-house, the home above. Father 
and family naturally suggest home; and if there were 
a home it would naturally be surrounded by trees. 
That was probably the picture which glanced through 
the Apostle’s mind, and which led him to say, ‘“‘ That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith, that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love,” etc.; for here are two 
conflicting figures. A house is never rooted, and a 
tree is never grounded: a house is grounded, or has a 
foundation; and a tree is rooted. There was the 
thought of their being rooted and grounded in him, of 
his being their Father and their eternal Home; and 
then the thought of a home with trees surrounding it 
flashed upon his mind. These two figures are latent in 
the two verbs, ‘‘ rooted”—the tree surrounding the 
mansion; and ‘‘grounded”—the old mansion itself. 
‘‘That ye, being rooted and grounded iy love, may be 
able to comprehend with all saints.” 

This upon which I am entering is the climax. It is 
the chorus, as it were, the grand finale, of this sublime 
and wonderful prayer. ‘‘That’’—by reason of this 
love of Christ pervading the soul, by reason of this in- 
dwelling of Christ, illuminating every race, and 
abiding—you ‘‘may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” 

Now, if there ever was anything taught, it is that 
this love, which springs up in the soul from the in- 
dwelling of Christ, is the school of theology. It is the 
standpoint from which God must be studied by every 
one that wishes to come to a clear understanding of 
God, and of the nature of his government. In other 
words, the nature of God is such that only by the in- 
tellect, acting through the whole desire of the heart, 
can anybody understand it. 

There are certain conditions which science recognizes 
in the lowest sphere of our knowledge—animal or 
physical knowledge, the knowledge of physical mat- 
ter. No mancap make certain investigations which 
_ “pend upon Armpess of verve when his bend is 
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tremulous that he cannot hold the dissecting instru- 
ment. In other words, there must be a certain condi- 
tion of his nerve before he can pry into the secrets of 
nature. In making critical observations in astronomy 
there must be a certain condition of the visual orb 
which precedes any right judgment. More than that, 
the time element is to be taken into account in making 
astronomical observations. There must be such a 
condition of the nervous susceptibility as to enable the 
observer to determine, for instance, whether the com- 
ing of the flash or emission of a beam of light over the 
shadow is exactly at such a point oftime. The ability 
of aman to do this depends upon the power of his 
nerve to report the sensation of light. One man is in 
a state that is nearer to it than another. 

This runs, without any further illustration, through- 
out the whole realm of psychology, and becomes a 
familiar truth. There must be a given state of mind 
before men can come to anything like a comprehension 
of the pature of God. When, therefore, men of 
thought and reflection try to think out God, that will 
not do. He is not a thinkable being. That is to say, 
the instrument which we employ when we think is not 
adequate to the emergency of the phenomena. It is 
not possible, by the application of our physical senses, 
to come any nearer to a clear understanding of God 
than what may be talled the bark or externality of the 
divine nature. This is that sphere in which science is 
at present laboring with great hope and with great 
prospect of rendering a better account of the character 
of God and of the history of time, in this world, than 
we have ever had before. I look upon it as the rising 
light that is to shine brighter, and brighter and 
brighter; andI trust itis to reveal a great deal about the 
external conditions of administration and of divinity. 

But, after all, you do not know a man by the clothes 
that he wears. If you are going to be acquainted with 
a man you want to know his inside, his inward nature, 
his life, and his spirit. The Scripture everywhere 
presumes, or implies, or affirms, that the condition of a 
man’s understanding is the intellect in him working 
through the colored atmosphere of emotion. This is 
that which we exclude from physical experiments. It 
is that which we try to exclude from all administration 
and juridical justice. It is that about which men are 
apt to say, ‘‘ You must not have any feeling or passion 
when you come to the adjudication of so high a ques- 
tion.” That I deny; and I declare that the teaching 
of the Bible is that you cannot understand God except 
through feeling. It teaches that you are, by the in- 
dwelling of Christ, to be rooted and grounded in divine 
love, and in general love; and that when you are 
troubled in spirit, and you have desires toward God, 
through those desires there will be revelations of the 
divine nature made to you; and they will be by direct 
intuitional inspiration. Revelations, as much as any 
that were ever made to prophets, martyrs or apostles, 
are to be made to the humble followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ who are in that state of mind to discern 
God which comes from steeping the intellect with the 
highest spiritual form oftrue love. There is the theo- 
logical school in which to learn the nature of God, 
and from which is to be deduced the nature of the 
divine administrative moral government. But this is 
not all. 

I might say, in passing, that the same thought oc- 
curs in the tirst chapter of 1st Corinthians, and with a 
good deal of power; namely, that a man who has had 
this revelation of God cannot be contradicted or dis- 
puted by anybody. That is to say, there are certain 
things which have happened to you that nothing on 
earth can rubout. If you have been brought into such 
a state of mind that God has revealed himself to you, 
all the arguments for pantheism or atheism in any 
school of philosophers, all the arguments on the sub- 
ject of enthusiasm and the liabilities of fanaticism, all 
arguments whatsoever, cannot convince you to the con- 
trary. No argument can stand for one single moment 
against the personal consciousness of a man who has 
been in such a state that he has seen God, not with the 
eye of deduction, as the result of formulated proposi- 
tions of reasoning, but by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost that has lifted his soul into the Divine presence, 
and given him such a view of God present as raised the 
phenomenon above all the other experiences of human 
life. 

When once a man’s mind has been lifted up into that 
circuit where he has divine insight and inspiration 
there is an effect produced in him that nothing can 
ever efface or take away. It is absolute certainty to 
him. It may not be possible to make it certain to any- 
body else: but it is not in the power of anybody else to 
make it uncertain to him. ‘I know whom I have 
believed,” says the Apostle. There have been millions 
of men who could not wield logic, nor argument, nor 
anything of the kind, but could say, ‘‘I know what I 


have believed; I know what [ have seen; I know what. 


I have experienced ;” and that endures to the very end. 
That is irrefragible. This indwelling of Christ, which 
roots and groupds us ip jove, puts us into a position 
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which cannot be obtained in any other way except by 
that mellowing, that perfumed, that redolent and rich 
inspiration that comes along the path of disinterested 
affection. 

Now, this was the prayer of the Apostle for those 
whom he loved; and this is my prayer for those whom 
I love, and especially for those who are just to enter 
upon a Christian life—the prayer, namely, that God will 
give them strength in the inner man according to the 
riches of his glory; and that Christ may dwell in them; 
and that they, by that indwelling, may be so rooted 
and grounded in love that through this new instrument 
they may discern ‘something of the glory of that God 
the full knowledge of whom is so large that it is be- 
yond our comprehension here, and that we must wait 
until the other life for the complete revelation of it. 
Oh, that this love—the height, the depth, the length 
and the breadth of it—may be immeasurably increased 
to our consciousness! Oh, that we may obtainthe full- 
ness of God in our experience! What a benediction, 
what a blessing it would be if it could be realized! 
And I remark, first, in closing. that life along the un- 
inspired level of morality is, as compared with the 
Christian life, barren and unfruitful. 

In crossing the plains of California, and that whole 
region along the Humboldt River which stretches out 
almost illimitably, one becomes tired of smelling sage, 
tired of the day, tired of the night, tired of the recur- 
rence of the same scene, land on land, land on land, 
and all of it barren: not necessarily so, for wherever 
the hand of man has been able to control the water, 
and irrigation has taken place, the soil buds and blos- 
soms as the rose. Here and there we meet a station 
ou the way where, by reason of irrigation, are trees, 
and orchards, and gardens, and lawns, that seem a 
paradise by their contrast to the general dreariness. 
And what water gives to that arid soil, over and above 
the half-barren distant plains, that the spiritual bless- 
ing of Christ gives to man over and above the arid 
half-barren life of common morality, which is the 
observation of the current social laws of society; 
which is good, but very thin. Men may live moral 
lives, themselves Christians, and perform the outward 
duties of Christian life; but that gives them no con- 
ception of what the true Christian life is, or may be. 
A religious life is peaceful, though it may fill the 
whole soul, and rouse one’s nature to fervor, and give 
him ascendency over himself and over his circum- 
stances. To live in a state of exaltation may be easier 
for men of genius than for others; it may be easier 
for persons of a warm constitutional tendency than 
for others; but it lies within the reach of every human 
being in a greater or less degree. 

There is no soil which, under proper tillage, may not 
be made a garden. And differences in degree do not 
indicate that, anywhere, a certain amount of experi- 
ence may not be obtained. It isin the power of a man 
so ta be filled with the inspiration of Christ that the 
higher nature in him shall dominate the lower, and 
shall dominate life. So, if you are poor or rich, sick 
or well, alone or among friends, you, by the power and 
inspiration of God, may be superior to your circum- 
stances. Around about the wax taper that burns in 
the night the whole hemisphere of darkness is illu- 
minated. Thedarkness helps it not, and would hinder 
it through every revolving hour of the night; never- 
theless, by the spirit that is in it, that candle burns, 
and is superior to all the darkness. And it is in the 
power of every living Christian soul that is united to 
Christ by faith to furnish his own light, as it were. 
That is to say, it is furnished to him by the indwelling 
Saviour. 

There are very few Christjan lives that at all answer 
to the expressions of Christian experience in the New 
Testament. The great bulk of Christian men and wo- 
men are living moderately Christtan lives. They do 
not attain to that heroism of experience which we 
should be led to anticipate they would by the writings 
of the Apostles in the New Testament. There is not 
that power or that illumination of faith in them which 
we might reasonably expect. They do not rejoice 
even in the midst of abundance; and when this is all 
carried away they do not then rejoice in the Lord, as . 
the Apostles exhorted all Christians to do. 

Now such a life is an unfolding life; and one must 
not be discouraged at the beginning of a Christian life 
if he does not break out into daylight at once. Itisa 
mistake into which many persons fail in entering upon 
a Christian life, to suppose that they enter upon the 
whole of itatonce. No. Yousow seeds; the blossoms 
will come by and by; and the clusters will come when 
they have grown. Since you enter upon an unfolding 
life, the soul’s education in divine things is in strict 
analogy with education in outward things; and there- 
fore we find the exhortation, ‘‘Grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
still carrying out the philosopby that growth is the 
way in which we come to our knowledge of God, 

But to be rooted and grounded in love, to be estab- 
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all other spiritual developments. If day by day we 
seek to reproduce in ourselves the meekness, the for- 
giving temper, the sympathy, the kindness, the gentle- 
ness, the humility, the suffering love, and the sacrifices, 
that are in Jesus Christ; if we cultivate them assidu- 
ously, every day and every hour, then we are develop- 
ing spirituality. This is, however, preparatory. All 
right Christian conduct, all right Christian knowledge, 
and all right Christian thought, however sincere they 
may be, are preparatory to the whole revelation of 
God by some ecstatic experience or vision that comes 
little by little, by and by. Only once, so far as we 
know, did the Apostles stand upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration and see their earth-born Saviour ra- 
diant in supernal light. They followed him for months 
and months before that climax came. And it was 
to them a kind of anchor of life. It was to hold them 
steadfast in the dark days which were about to come 
upon all persons of ordinary experience. By the 
memory of the radiant revelation of God in Christ 
Jesus they were to be held as a ship is held in a 
storm by its anchor; and it did hold them. Though 
he was lost to them outwardly they did not believe 
that he was gone. They held on to him still though 
they could no longer perceive him by the senses. As 
the mother sometimes, watching long, long through 
the weary day, at last sees her child gasp and die, and 
says, ‘‘He is not dead—he is not dead—he is not 
dead! He shall not be dead! I will not believe 
that he is dead!” so it was with the disciples. They 
would not have it that Christ was dead; and yet he was 
dead. They would not believe it; and yet to all human 
consciousness he was gone. It was the vision 
which they had had of Christ that sustained them. 
Now, the constant accumulation of likenesses to the 
Saviour; the coming into the frame of mind in which 
he lived; the forming of habits coincident with the 
divine nature—these things may not bring a luminous 
to-day or to-morrow; but from them, in some particu- 
lar condition of health, in some inspired moment, in 
some exigency of your affairs, or in some gracious 
state, there will come a time when you will know the 
Lord day by day as the result of accumulating the ele- 
ments of a Christian life. There will come atime when 
through the loving and following of Christ there will 
sweep through your soul the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and you will see God; and it will seem to you 
as if the whole universe were uflame—but not to burn 
you, any more than the sun is aflame to burn the earth. 
There have been experiences of men in which it seemed 
to them as if the whole air was full of God, and the 
whole universe was aflame; and they have trembled 
lest in the brightness and the fire they should be con- 
sumed; and it is said our God is a consuming fire. 
Such experiences in Christian life are attainable. 
There are some that are willing to walk in the path 
which leads to them—the path of faithful, patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, according to the love of Christ 
which dwells in them, and will bring them, by and By, 
into those conditions in which they shall see God. 


** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


When once the soul has seen God, and felt his pres- 
ence, the memory of it remains from that time onward. 
It is stamped with a tangible certainty forever. There 
is nothing else like it. There is nothing but this expe- 
rience that can produce it. This effect upon the con- 
sciousness transcends the effect of all reasonings, or 
all allegations. For what is conviction with regard to 
this problem but a certain state of mind resulting from 
foregoing positions taken which we call solid and sta- 
ble? What is conviction with regard to the spiritual 
knowledge of God except the result of foregoing condi- 
tions which have wrought in us a feeling of absolute 
certainty that he is what he is as a God of love and in- 
finite mercy. 

Do not, then, be diseouraged. Do not fear to goon 
and persevere because you do not have the whole Chris- 
tian experience at once. Do not be content with alow 
tone of Christian experience. Do not think that mere 
charch morality and social morality will-.suffice. Enter 
into no mean and beggarly bargain with yourself that 
you will be just so much of a Christian as is necessary 
te save you from destruction. Do not say to yourself, 
** Along the line of duty how near can I come to ‘sin 
and not be inoculated by it?” Be large in your de- 
mands upon yourself. It is not for you to live so as 
just to escape into heaven as by fire; it is for you to 
live generously toward God, who has lived so gener- 
ously toward you. 

And, after all, the Christian life is a joy all the way, 
if one lives for Christ, by Christ, and in Christ, Christ 
also living in him. Exalt the standard of Christian 
life. Live in the spirit of God, and in the conscious. 
ness of his presence, and the fruit of the Spirit shall be 
wrought out in you. No vineyard ever bore such clus- 
ters and no orchard ever hung clothed with such 
fruits as the Christian life yields; and no springs ever 
have such water of life in them as those that are opened 





in the soul by a touch more than that o Moses which 
opened the fountainin the rock of the wilderness. 

If such be the far off vision of God that we are per- 
mitted to have, how glorious will it be when from glory 
we pass to glory! The most of God is outside of our 
knowledge. There is more of God that we know 
nothing about than there is that we partially know, or 
he would not be the infinite God. And by this prepa- 
ration and knowledge of God here we are preparing 
ourselves to rise to that realm where we shall see him 
as he is; not as we have imagined him to be, not ac- 
cording to human illustrations, fables and parables; 
weshall see him in the fullness ofhis glory ; and seeing 
him we shall live. 

And now, dearly beloved—ye that are coming to-day 
into the fellowship of this church—I greet you in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ; and I open to you the 
line of life which you should lead, and the hopes that 
you have a right to cherish, of strength and comfort, 
in living, in dying, and in living again, and living for- 
ever. 
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THE May ANNIVERSARIES, if they brought no great 
crowds to the city,as in the old times, afforded pleasant 
opportunities for the reunion of the friends of the different 
societies, and the exercises were in most instances instruct- 
ive and interesting. Clear skies and a genial temperature 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the various meetings, 
while the spacious Broadway Tabernacle afforded ample 
room for the comfortable accommodation of all. 

The American Home Missionary Society led the way, 
holding its meeting Sunday evening, May 9th. In the 
anniversary sermon the Rev. Dr. E. B. Goodwin, of Chi- 
cago, said the call for missionaries comes from the mining 
gulches, cattle ranches and lumber camps of the West, 
where the seeds of socialism were freely sown from the 
Old World. It was the natural field for the reprobate and 
the refugee, and every miner had the slang of Kearney 
and the infidelity of Ingersoll at his tongue’s end. Great 
danger is still to be apprehended from the Mormons and 
the Roman Catholics. According to the annual report the 
receipts of the Society during the past year were $266,720, 
and the expenditures $259,709. The number of ministers 
in its service is 1,015—the largest number since the with- 
drawal of the Presbyterians, nineteen years ago, and 69 in 
excess of last year. Of the whole number of missionaries, 
662 are engaged in the Western States and Territories. 
During the year the number of congregations and mission- 
ary stations supplied was 2,308; 96,724 pupils were brought 
into the Sunday-schools, and 86 churches were established. 
The number of additions to the churches reached about 
6,000, 

The same evening the 36th anniversary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Missionary Society for Seamen in the 
City and Port of New York was celebrated at Christ Epis- 
copal Church, the Rev. Dr. Cook presiding and the Rev. 
Dr. Schenck preaching the anniversary sermon. The an- 
nual report embodied a brief history of the society, a state- 
ment of its objects and the manner in which these objects 
are accomplished. It referred particularly to the work 
done during the year at the Floating Chapel of Our Sav- 
iour, moored at Pike Slip; the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, at No. 365 West street; at the Open Air Mission, 
and at the mission houses at No. 34 Pike street, No. 90 Bar- 
row street, No. 7 Coenties Slip, and the New Sailor's Home, 
in Franklin Square. 

The Anniversary Sermon for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church was delivered in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church by the Rev. Dr. Willis G. 
Craig, of Keokuk, Iowa. Previous to the sermon a state- 
ment of the finances of the Board was made by the Rev. 
Dr. Lowery, one of the secretaries of the Board. The 
receipts of the Board from May 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, 
were $586,844.82; its expenditures in the same time were 
$579,746.63. The balance remaining in the treasury is 
$7,048.18. 

The Woman’s Union Missionary Society held its meeting 
Monday afternoon, the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Newark, pre- 
siding, and the Rev. Messrs. A. B. Simpson and W. E. 
Griffis making addresses. The principal fields of the 
society’s work are Calcutta and Allahbabad,in India, Peking, 
Yokohama, and at Larnaca, in Cyprus. Under the in- 
struction of Miss Hook and her assistants in Calcutta and 
Rajpore there are 1,162 women and girls. Swelve schools 
have been established in Calcutta, containing 500 children, 
and in Rajpore thirteen schools have been started with an 
attendance of 400 pupils. Opposition to Christianity among 
the natives is rarely found and idol worship is becoming 
more and more a thing of the past. An orphanage has 
been established in Calcutta, where more than 100 children 
are cared for by Mrs. Page. At Allahabad 450 pupils are 
taught under Miss Lathrop, Miss Ward and others. From 
China the reports have never before been so encouraging. 
Chinese women have now their own prayer meetings; and 
they are opening village schools. In Japan there are fifty 
churches and over 100 native preachers. In Cyprus Mrs. 
Finhart has opened a school for the training and conversion 
of Greek girls. She has now sixty under her charge. At 
Allahabad the earnestness of the women missionaries was 
rewarded by a gift to them of $4,000 from the government. 
All this work during the year has been done at the expense 
of $33,000, 

In the evening a large audience attended the fifty- 
second anniversary of the American Seamen’s Friend So- 





ciety. The exercises were conducted by the president of 
the society, R. P. Buck, andthe annual report was read by 
the Rev. Dr. S. H. Hall, secretary. It stated that the so- 
ciety sent out last year 886 libraries on vessels carrying 
12,171 men, making a totalof 6,799 libraries sent out in 
twenty-two years. Within the year the Sailors’ Home in 
Cherry street has been refitted ata cost of $38,552, and is 
now ready to accommodate over 200 seamen. The whole 
number received since it was established in 1842 is 96,590. 
During the past year the receipts of the society were $78,- 
887.42 and the expenditures $90,992.18. The Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., and the Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Sawyer, of New Haven, made addresses. 

One of the most stimulating of all the anniversary 
meetings was held Tuesday afternoon. Certainly no re- 
ligious work carried on in this city is more full. of 
interesting incident than that of the New York Sunday- 
school Association, which aims to make competent 
and attractive teachers for the army of learners in 
our schools. During the winter meetings have been held 
as follows: Four normal classes of instruction on the Sun- 
day-school lesson of each following Sunday weekly ; superin- 
tendents’ normal class Tuesday afternoons at four o’clock 
in the Fulton Street Prayer-meeting Room, led by the Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler, of the Olivet Mission school; teachers’ 
normal class, each Thursday afternoon at 4:30 o’clock, in 
the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, led 
by Ralph Wells, of Grace Mission school; primary normal 
class, for infant class teachers, each Saturday afternoon 
at three o’clock, in the lecture room of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, led by severa] experienced 
teachers; teachers’ up-town evening class, Saturday even- 
ings at 7:45 o’clock in the chapel of the Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, in Madison Avenue, led by the Rev. Chas. 
S. Robinson, D.D. Institute meetings, to consider practi- 
cal themes for Sunday-school workers, have been held in 
the Broadway Tabernacle. A free reading room and 
library at No. 304 Fourth Avenue is open every week day 
and evening, for the special use of Sunday-school teachers. 
In the evening Sunday-school work was again the fore- 
most topic, the American Sunday-school Union holding its 
meeting with ex-Governor James Pollock, of Pennsylvania, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, as chairman. The Rev. R. 
Thomas, of Brookline, Mass.; the Rev. Dr. Samuel J. 
Nicholls, of St. Louis, and the Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of 
Chicago, furnished the oratory of the occasion. The 
figures presented in the reports were very interesting as 
suggesting the extent of the Sunday-school work. In the 
last fifty-six years 68,431 Sunday-schools have been organ- 
ized, with 441,085 teachers and 2,916,599 pupils. In addi- 
tion to the Sunday-schools actually organized assistance 
has been extended in 105,515 cases, representing a member- 
ship of 717,952 teachers and 5,767,672 pupils. The amount 
expended in missionary operations from 1824 to 1880 is 

2,549,588.89, of which about $567,470 was for books and 
papers. During the last year ‘,277 new schools were or- 
ganized, with 5,629 teachers, and 46,727 scholars; 2,908 
otter schools have been visited and aided. 

Wednesday was one of the busiest days of the week. 
The American Tract Society held a morning session de- 
voted mostly to business. The society received last year 
$382,283.14, and expended $378,882.59, leaving a balance of 
$3,400.56. The list of publications has been increased by 
292. Over 60,000,000 pages of printed matter have been 
distributed free of charge. 1n the colportage work 222 
men have been employed, distributing 155,251 volumes 
and addresing 7,261 religious meetings in the year. Judge 
Strong, Mr. Hodder, of London, C. B. Knevals and Samuel 
Colgate, the former officers, with Judge Strong as presi- 
dent, were re-elected. At the evening meeting the Rev. 
Dr. R. H. McKim delivered an address on the present posi- 
tion and character of the population with respect to Chris- 
tian privileges and church attendance. He said that out 
of the 48,000,000 people in the land 22,140,000 attend 
church, and 12,000,000 between the ages of ten and seventy- 
five never enter a church. The Rev. J. F. Stevenson, of 
Montreal, spoke on the Christian press, and the Rev. C. 8. 
Robinson on Union Missionary Colportage as combining 
the power of the pulpit and of the press. 

The meeting of the American Female Gua rdian Society 
in the afternoon was made interesting by the presence of 
1,000 children from the Home for the Friendless and from 
the eleven industrial schools under the care of the society. 
They filled all the seats in the body of the church, the gal- 
leries and aisles being crowded with spectators. The Rev. 
Messrs. Bridgeman, Sabine, Vail and Niven made addresses, 
but the most entertaining part of the exercises was fur- 
nished by the children, who sang with great spirit and gave 
an exhibition of their skill in calisthenics. The Home for 
the Friendless has sheltered 844 persons during the year 
and in the eleven industrial schools 5,963 children were 
registered. The receipts for the year were $73,884.10, and 
the expenses $72,811.97. The officers last year were re- 
elected. : 

Another meeting held during the same afternoon was 
that of the American Home Missionary Society. The Rev. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., was elected president, and 
article 20f the Constitution was amended so as to read: 
‘“* The object of this society shall be to assist congregations 
that are unable to support the gospel ministry, and to send 
the Gospel and the means of Christian education to the 
destitute within the United States.” The society employs 
1,015 ministers in thirty-three States and Territories. Four 
missionaries have preached to congregations of colored 
people and twenty-eight in foreign languages. The number 
of congregations and missionary stations supported in 
whole or in part is 2,308, The missionaries have organized 
eighty six churches during the year, forty-four of which 
have become self-supporting. Seventy-six houses of wor- 
ship have been completed, 107 materially repaired, and 
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seventeen others are in process of erection. Receipts. | evening by the seventieth annual meeting of the American | Secretary of the Church Extension Society. Dr. Reid is 


$266,720.41; expenditures, $259,709.86. 

Two Bible Societies were in session on Thursday. The 
American Bible Society heid its Sixty-fourth annual meet- 
ing at the Bible House in the afternoon, Mr. F. 8. Winston 
presiding. The completion of the New Testament in 
Japanese was announced. The translation of the Old 
Testament into the same tongue has been begun. In the 
last year the managers issued 1,129,078 Bibles, of which 
45,218 were sent to foreign lands. Receipts for the year 
amount to $608,462.28. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society met at the Bap- 
tist Church, at Bedford and Downing Streets. G. W. 
Harvey and the Rev. Joseph R. Whiteman, of Boston, 
addressed the meeting. Things went on in the usual order 
until the corresponding secretary submitted the report of 
the Standing Committee, when the Rev. G. W. Harvey 
made violent objection in a speech which consumed nearly 
the remainder of the afternoon. The discussion was rela- 
tive to the unification of the American Bible Union with 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, and the revision 
and publication of a new version of the Bible by the Soci- 
ety. The endeavors of the Moderator to preserve order 
were in vain. Late in the afternoon the question was 
called for and was adopted with only two dissenting votes. 
It was stated in the report that over $1,750,000 had been 
disbursed by the society, and that now a bequest of $50,000 
would soon be in the treasury to be expended in revising 
and publishing a new version of the Bible. 

In the afternoon the New York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb held its annual exhibition, with 
Erastus Brooks in the chair and a large audience in at- 
tendance. Mr. Brooks made a few remarks npon the 
advancement of the pupils during the last year, and was 
followed by the exercises of the younger pupils, who 
had only been in the institution four months. The 
third year pupils were required to write exercises on the 
blackboard, telling their experience in concise form while 
under instruction. Mr. Peet then explained the method of 
teaching those who were deaf, dumb and blind. 

At the 27th annual meeting of the American Congrega- 
tional Unicn, held also in the afternoon at the Bible House, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward P. Goodwin, of Chicago, occupied the 
chair, and A. H. Clapp, W. H. Ward, and John Wiley were 
appointed a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. The old officers were re-elected, except that the 
Rev. William M. Taylor Was chosen a vice-president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the Rev. Dr. Buding- 
ton. The Rev. N. A. Calkins, the Rev. William Harris, the 
Rev. J. A. Wallace, and the Rev. Thomas B. McLeod were 
elected trustees, and the Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin was put 
on the Advisory Committee for Chicago and the West. 
The other trustees and committees remain unchanged. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of $5,134.79, the 
total resources for the year being $42,310.41. 

The New York City Mission and Tract Society met in the 
evening. In his statement the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion gave the statistics of last year’s labors as follows: 
Mission chapels, 5; missionaries, 40; missionary visits, 46,- 
238; missionary calls made and received, 32,214; children 
led to Sunday-schools, 1,270; children led to day-schools, 
140; temperance pledges taken, 1,922; religious meet'ngs, 
3,088; 2,211 families and 6,500 persons were aided, and 
$3 628.79 in cash was distributed. The number of tracts dis- 
tributed was 700,000. The treasurer stated that the re- 
ceipts were $33,635.10; payments for the support of 
the missions and missionaries, $43,461.26, and that the in- 
debtedness of the association was $7,988.36. 

On Friday morning the meeting of the Woman's 
National Christian Temperance Union was held, Mrs. 
Mary T. Bush, of Brooklyn, presiding. The church was 
filled with ladies. Mrs. Bush spoke with enthusiasm of 
the encouraging signs of the future. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
of Boston, discussed at length the evil effects of alcohol on 
the tissues of the human body. Mrs. C. C. Alford, of 
Brooklyn, gave a history of the official paper, and Mrs. 
Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, paid a tribute to the work 
done by the women of that State in the cause of temper- 
ance. In the afternoon the young ladies’ temperance 
meeting was held in the chapel. After the usual devotions, 
an address was made by Miss Elizabeth Greenwood, of 
Brooklyn, on the ‘‘ Importance of Working for the Chil- 
dren.”’ 

The National Temperance Society held its business meet- 
ing in the afternoon. The various temperance organi- 
zations and other instrumentalities have done much to 
awaken public interest during the past year, and the tem- 
perance reform has made highly satisfactory progress. 
The first work of the society was to create a temperance 
literature and $78,000 has been expended to thatend. It 
was recently resolved by the managers to raise a working 
capital of $50,000. Mr. Dodge has agreed to give $20,000 
toward this fund, provided the additional $30,000 is raised. 
Temperance text-books have been introduced into the pub- 
lic schools, with a view to teaching the effects of alcohol 
on the human system. Another feature in the educational 
work is the establishment of temperance schools, modeled 
after the Sunday-school. An effort to secure an amend- 
ment to the Constitutions of the various States prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage has been prosecuted extensively. The effort to 
establish coffee-houses has received new life in the last 
year. Companies for the purpose have been organized in 
New York and Brooklyn, one with a eapital stock of $50,- 
000,and the other of $20,000, Several coffee-houses have been 
opened as private enterprises. The total receipts have been 
$47,316.65, and the total expenditures $47,306.82, William 
E. Dodge was re-elected president. A public meeting was 
held in the evening at the Broadway Tabernacle, at which 





a number of prominent temperance people spoke. 
The exercises of the week were fitly closed Sunday 
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Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, William E. 
Dodge in the chair. After a brief introduction from the 
chairman, the Rev. Dr. Clark, the secretary of the Board, 
said that forty earnest Christian people had been ap- 
pointed to the work of foreign missions since the last meet- 
ing of the Board. One hundred and four thousand dollars 
had been recently voted for the promotion of higher 
Christian education—not education in a secular sense, but 
for the development of character and the thorough train- 
ing of Christian men and women. The work in Bul- 
garia, Southeastern Turkey, Africa, China and Japan 
has been enlarged. Three missionaries have been lately 
appointed to the west coast of Africa and two to Zululand 
—men whose united zeal, he hoped, would be the means 
of carrying the cause of Christian Religion across the en- 
tire continent of Southern Africa. Seven more are to 
start for China in September, and fifteen have been re- 
cently dispatched to Turkey to co-operate with others 
already stationed there. The present force of ordained 
missionaries is 375. The native force is more than thrice 
that number, reaching a total of 1,171, of whom 432 are 
native pastors, preachers and catechists. The native 
churches are 261 in number, enrolling over 15,000 members. 
Of training schools there are thirty which give instruc- 
tion to [young men—many of whom are being fitted for 
the ministry—and thirty-four to young women, many of 
whom are being fitted to be teachers. Of common schovls 
there are 626, enrolling over 24,000 pupils; making a total 
of nearly 27,000 people under Christian instruction. The 
principal address was by the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of 
Norwich, Conn. 





The Methodist General Conference began its second 
week’s work Monday, the 10th instant. A large number of 
resolutions were introduced, among them one commending 
in the strongest terms the character of the President and 
Mrs. Hayes and the purity of the social life of the White 
House. The Sunday School Committee recommended 
the observance of the 30th of May by the Conference as 
the anniversary of the founding of Sunday schools, Tues- 
day brought out a largeraudience than any of the previous 
days and its sessions were unusually interesting. The re- 
port of the Committee on Episcopacy had been made the 
special order of the day and great anxiety was manifested 
to hear the committee’s action. When the report was called 
for the excitement was increased by the discovery that it 
had not only failed to agree but that three reports were to 
be presented; a majority and two minority reports. The 
majority reported that the Committee on Episcopacy re- 
commend to the General Conference the election of four 
additional bishops. This was immediately followed by the 
presentation of the following minority report, signed by 
the Rev. Dr. Curry and twenty-three others: ‘‘ We, the 
minority of the Committee on Episcopacy, feel ourselves 
compelled to report adversely to the number of bishops 
recommended to be elected by the majority. Still, not 
desiring to overburden in the least our faithful and willing 
bishops, and desiring that the Church shall receive in all 
her departments their valuable oversight, after due con- 
sideration we are of the opinion that by strengthening the 
Episcopacy by the addition of three vigorous, active men, 
this want can be fully met. We, therefore, recommend 
that three and no more be elected to the office of 
bishops by this General Conference.” The second 
minority report was signed by thirty members of the 
committee and recommended the election of six bishops, 
An earnest discussion at once followed, the strongest men 
in the Conference taking partinit. The Rev. Dr. Wheeler, 
of the Erie Conference, favored the election of three bish- 
ops only. This was the number which the bishops recom- 
mended to be chosen. The Rev. Dr. Woodruff urged the 
election of eleven additional bishops, making the whole 
number twenty. He would have them stationed in special 
districts during the quadrennium, and require of them 
more minute episcopal supervision than is now given. The 
Rev. Dr. Curry hoped the number of bishops would be in- 
creased to twenty, but said that, if the superintendency is 
to remain the same for the next four years as it has been 
in the past the argument for a greater number is taken 
away. Each bishop can superintend fifteen annual con- 
ferences, which will leave two to go abroad out of the pres- 
ent force, The discussion ended in the adoption of the 
majority report. The fact that the election of four bishops 
had been set down for Wednesday crowded the Opera 
House at the morning session on that day to the very doors. 
The entire day was occupied in the discussion of rules for 
the government of the election and in balloting for candi- 
dates. These preliminaries occupied the entire morning, 
and the Conference adjourned for dinner before the count- 
ing of the ballots had been completed. At 2.30 p.m. the 
body reassembled in St. Paul’s Church, with Bishop Wiley 
in the chair. The church was crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion. The ballot taken in the morning was announced, 
and the Rev. Henry W. Warren, of Philadelphia, Cyrus D. 
Foss, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., John F. Hurst, President of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J., were declared elected. 
Two more ballots resulted in the election of the Rev. Dr. E. 
O. Haven, Chancellor of the Syracuse University. Before 
the first ballot was taken, the Rev. Mr. Hammond (colored), 
of the Lexington Conference, made a speech favoring the 
election of a colored bishop. ‘Dr. Neal, of the Committee 
on the Episcopacy, said the Committee already had the 
subject under consideration, and he could promise that it 
would be settled without prejudice, and solely upon con- 
siderations of the good of the church. Thursday was de- 
voted by the Conference, as Wednesday had been, to the 
election of officers, and resulted in the selection of the Rey. 
Dr. J. M. Reid and the Rev. Dr, Charles H. Fowler-as 
missionary secretaries, and of the Rey, Dr, Kynett as 
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at present missionary secretary and Dr. Fowler has been 
the editor of the ‘“* New York Christian Advocate” since 
1876. Dr. Kynett has filled the position to which he has 
been elected for the ‘last eight years. A resolution com- 
mitting the Conference to the principle that it is election 
and not the ordination ceremony which makes a bishop, 
and that those who were yesterday elected bishops were 
for that reason no longer entitled to sit in the Conference 
as delegates, was defeated. Friday also was largely devoted 
to balloting, the editorships of the leading Methodist publi- 
cations coming before the Convention in the morning. 
For the office of Secretary of the Freedman’s Aid Society 
the Rev. E. 8. W. Hammond, a colored delegate, was 
nominated, but Rev. Dr. Rust was re-elected. The Rev. 
J. M. Buckley, D.D., was elected editor of the “‘ Christian 
Advocate,”’ of this city, the Rev. Rev. F. 8. Hoyt editor of 
the ‘“‘Western Christian Advocate,” at Cincinnati, the 
Rev. Dr. Wheeler editor of the “ Pittsburg Christian Ad- 
vocate,’’ the Rev. Dr. Whedon editor of the *‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ and the Rev. Dr. Vincent editor of ‘‘The Sunday- 
school Advocate.’’ Dr. Vincent was nominated ‘‘on be- 
half of the Sunday-school people of the entire country, 
mankind in general, and the children in particular.” At 
the session on Saturday the Conference elected Benjamin 
St. James Frye editor of the ‘“‘ Central Christian Advo- 
cate’’ at St. Louis. The Committee on Book Concern re- 
ported recommending a postponement of the election of 
editors for the present, and the report was adopted. The 
committee also reported in favor of a discontinuance of the 
publication of the ‘‘ National Repository” and “‘ Golden 
Hours.’’ A long discussion took place over the choice of 
the place for the ordination of the bishops, and by a close 
vote the Conference chose St. Paul’s Church. The close 
of the second week of the Methodist Conference finds the 
work of the session well advanced. It has been decided 
to elect a colored bishop, in obedience to the strong de- 
mand of that branch of the Church in the South. 





The Theological Seminaries.—The graduating exer- 
cises of Yale Theological Seminary took place May 13th, 
twenty-six young men graduating. The class was one of 
exceptional talent. The report of Prof. Day showed the 
Seminary to be in fine condition and with excellent pros- 
pects before it. A check of $25,000 was given to it in the 
past year by the same gentleman who a few years ago 
made a similar donation to Andover. A special fund of 
$10,000 was also raised, one-half given by Mr. Marquand, 
for the endowment of a professorship of elocution. The 
Yale Lectures on Preaching next year will be given by Dr. 
J. T. Duryea, of Boston, who will treat especially of ex- 
pository preaching. Lectures are also promised from Dr. 
Jobn Hall, Wm. M. Taylor, Phillips Brooks and Selah 
Merrill. The catholicity of the Seminary and of!the age 
is indicated by the extraordinary fact that eleven denomi- 
nations are represented in its classes. 

The 44th anniversary of the Union Theological Seminary 
was held in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church May 
10th. The Rev. Dr. Henry Darling, of Albany, delivered 
an address on ‘‘ The Perils to the Pulpit of Modern Skep- 
tical Thought,’”’ in which he urged a more aggressive and 
uncompromising attitude for the pulpit. The President of 
the Seminary, the Rev. Dr. William Adams, before pre- 
senting the diplomas to the 37 members of the graduating 
class made a short address of congratulation to them. 
The Alumni Association of the Seminary held its meeting 
in the forenoon and listened to papers by the Rev. Miatby 
Hill, D.D., and the Rev. Charles W. Baird, D.D., and re- 
ports from class secretaries. In the afternoon the Alumni 
dined with the Faculty and Directors. The pext day the 
Alumni Association held their usual meeting at the chapel 
of the Seminary, the exercises lasting from 10 a.m. until 3 
P.M. The following officers were elected: President, the 
Rev. Dr. G. C. Noyes, of Chicago; General Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Briggs, of the Seminary; Recording Secretary, the 
Rev. J. H. Eastman; Treasurer, the Rev. Dr. E. N. White. 
Resolutions of congratulation upon the successful comple- 
tion of twenty-five years of service in the Seminary as 
Professor ef Church History by the Rev- Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock were adopted, and a vote of thanks to ex-Gov- 
ernor E. D. Morgan for bis gift of $100,000 was passed. A 
paper upon “‘The Alumni and Home Missions” was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Timothy Hill, of Kansas, and the Rev. 
C. W. Baird, of Rye, Westchester County, read sketches 
of the fifteen alumni who died during the last year. 





A Congregational Church at Buffalo, N. Y.—A Congre- 
gational church has just been organized in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary Holbrook, of the State Home Missionary Society, 
preached three times on Sunday, May 2d, to full audiences, 
and on the following Thursday evening presided at a meet- 
ing to formachurch. Eighty-seven persons united in the 
organization, largely from the South Lafayette Street 
Presbyterian Church. There are quite a number of others 
who are to join in the enterprise, which hasa very hopeful 
prospect, the leaders being well-known gentlemen of that 
city, and the members all active workers. The exclusive 
use of McArthur’s Hall, centrally situated on Main street, 
has been secured for a year, and is to be handsomely car- 
peted and fitted up. It will accommodate 400 to 500, Five 
deacons, with other officers, have been elected, and a pastor 
will be secured as soon as possible. Meantime, leading 
Congregational ministers will preach in turn. The Rev. 
Drs. Eddy, of Detroit, Wolcott and Twitchell, of Cleveland, 
Beard, of Syracuse, and others,‘have already been engaged, 
A council to the church and receive it into the 
fellowship of the denomination is soon to be held, With 
ten Presbyterian churches, this chief interior city of the 
Btate, with 150,000 innabitants, has bad no Congregational 
church; 
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The Sunday-School. 


GETHSEMANE. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE least reverential cannot approach this mys- 
terious hour in the life of our Lord with other 
than halting and hesitant steps. To attempt a study 
of the heart’s inner struggles in even a fellow-creature 
of common mold seems always an act approaching 
sacrilege. To attempt to analyze the conflict in the 
Son of God in which he sweat as it were great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground, to pass the eight 
disciples left without the garden, to pass the three 
chosen friends forbidden to be ear and eye witnesses of 
this hour of inexplicable agony, and to enter into the 
very presence from which even Peter and James and 
John were shut out—does not this seem almost an act 
of irreverence? I fear that with many a student on the 
coming Sunday it will be an act of irreverence. Surely, 
if any ground be holier than another it is the ground of 
the garden of Gethsemane; if ever we should stand 
with uncovered heads and beating hearts, silent, awe- 
struck, listening, it is to-day. If ever one might cry 
with Jeremiah, ‘‘ Ah, Lord God! behold I cannot speak ; 
for I ama child,” or with Isaiah, ‘‘ Woe is me! becauseI 
“am a man of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts,” it should be he who is to 
teach in press, pulpit, or Sunday-school this day’s les- 
son. Send, O Lord God, the live coal from off the 
altar, and lay it upon every mouth and touch it to all 
lips appointed to interpret the uninterpretable story of 
thine anguish. Then shall our iniquity be taken away 
and our sin purged; then may we each answer, even 
in our awe and fear, ‘‘ Here am I; send me.” 

I make no attempt to interpret an experience which 
has grown to me more profound and past finding out 
the longer I have meditated upon it. I shall only 
attempt to guard my readers against some common 
errors, and to repeat to them some lessons that it has 
spoken to me. 

There are two methods of interpreting the life of 
Christ : one is to form first a certain conception of his 
character, and then to interpret all the record of his 
seemingly strangely contradictory experiences thereby ; 
the other is to read all the record of his life, and leave 
unreconciled what to our limited knowledge and more 
limited experience seems irreconcilable. The one may 
give a simple and harmonious philosophy of Christ; 
the other will give fragmentary and incomplete 
glimpses of Christ, but they will be true. 

For example, one begins his reading of the New 
Testament with two assumptions: first, that Christ is 
God; second, that God cannot experience temptation, 
or trial, or suffering. Starting with these assumptions, 
the story of the temptation, the tears at Lazarus’s 
grave, the agony in Gethsemane are meaningless. 
They seem like dreams; they appear as fictitious ex- 
periences taken on but not truly wrought out in the 
soul. Christ seems to such a reader to win the victory 
in the wilderness without really experiencing a single 
strong temptation to infidelity to his trust, vanity or 
ambition; to weep at the grave of Lazarus only that 
he may show his sympathy; to wrestle at Gethsemane 
only that he may show us how in our weakness to 
wrestle and be strong. Sometimes this false method 
of interpretation is wrought into dogmatic forms of 
statement; we are told that Christ was neither God 
nor man, but a God-man; that he went through life 
with a double nature—now exhibiting the weakness of 
man, now the strength of God; that as man he was 
an. hungered, as God he fed the multitude; as man he 
sat weary on the well-curb, as God he healed the sick 
of eyery infirmity; as man he suffered temptation, as 
God he cast out devils; as man he wept at the grave of"! 
Lazarus, as God he summoned the dead back to life 
again; as man he wrestled with fear in the garden, as 
God before him the soldiers fell backward to the ground ; 
@s man he died upon the cross, as God he rose and as- 
cended into glory. 

All this seems to me both extra-Scriptural and un- 
Scriptural. I wish to speak with respect of opinions 
held by scholars whom I hold in reverence; but this 
opinion seems to me pernicious, and because it doubly 
robs Christ of his true glory I cannot respect it. So 
interpreted, Christ is no longer either a model for my 
imitation or God for my love. I see him with flashing 
eyes casting out the traders from the temple; my own 
heart heaves with hot and healthful indignation at the 
same spirit of cupidity in the modern chureh; but I am 
told that Christ’s wrath is no model for me: it was as 
God that he purified the temple. I see his tears at the 
grave of Lazarus, and my heart bounds toward a God 
that weeps with those that weep ; but I am bid put away 
my bounding love, for it was as a man that Jesus wept. 

From all this refinement of medieval theology I turn 
away to the simple story of the four Gospels; the 
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story of a life like mine—a life which begins with that 
same struggle with appetite, approbativeness and am- 
bition which every young man of noble resolves and 
spiritual aspirations, in one form or another, encoun- 
ters; a lifé which alternates with hope and fear, with 
the joy of love and the sorrow bred of desertion; which 
to-day, armed with wrath, drives out the trading 
marketmen from the temple courts; which the next 
day, weary and sad, seeks rest and retirement in the 
congenial home at Bethany; which approaches death 
and seeming failure and a nation’s wrath with all the 
dread which a like passion would arouse in any human 
soul keenly sensitive, and wins a victory only by prayer 
and watching. This is, to my thought, the very mys- 
tery of the incarnation, and in its mystery lies its 
glory. God lays his strength by; he becomes as a 
little child; he takes on him all the weakness and 
wants of childhood: ue enters into its deepest ex- 
periences; sohe attests his eternal sympathy who ever 
shares the burdens and the sins of his children. I can 
see how many a mother would rejoice to find herself 
in her child’s place and bear his disappointments in 
his stead. This is what God did in Christ; and it was 
the God in him, as I read the New Testament, that 
measured every experience of human life, save only the 
experience of sin, remorse, penitence and pardon. 

As I read this story of the agony in Gethsemane it 
is the story of a real and a bitter conflict; a conflict 
not of the man Jesus in which the God Christ looked 
on, but a conflict in which every latent power of the 
whole nature was engaged. It was one of those life- 
and-death grapplings of the higher nature with the 
lower which can be interpreted only by experience, 
and which therefore can never be interpreted at all to 
those that have had no such experience. Some ele- 
ments in this struggle I think I can clearly see, but 
these are the least important. The love of life in a 
young man just entering on maturity, the dread of a 
death of unutterable agony by one of peculiarly deli- 
cate and sensitive nature, the horror of the shame and 
spitting and mob outcries of the morrow, the fear of 
love for his desolate disciples and his heart-broken 
mother, the appalling heart-sinking for the country 
and the people whom he loved with all a patriot’s love, 
the prevision more or less clear of the shameful his- 
tory of the future church, repeating in endless variety 
of forms but in mournful monotony of spirit the treach- 
ery of Judas, the denials of Peter, the desertion by 
the eleven—these are elements we can dimly perceive 
entering into this hour of agony. But in the back- 
ground, against whose deeper blackness these dark 
shadows flit to and fro, is the nameless, inexplicable, 
uninterpretable agony of one whose soul had never 
known the experience of remorse, but who in that hour 
sympathetically bore the remorse of a whole world and 
of many generations. 

Two truths are shadowed forth to my thought in this 
story of Gethsemane. If I state neither clearly it is 
because I see neither clearly. There are truths 
which are like songs of birds in the air; it is possible 
to hear but not possible to transcribe them. 

This Gethsemane gives a glimpse of the divine sym- 
pathy. If Christ was God manifest in the flesh, then 
Christ’s intense sympathy for men was a revelation of 
the divine sympathy. If Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever, then the same heart of comprehen- 
sive love that beat in the garden still beats for all sin- 
stricken and suffering ones. The Gospel is not a mere 
episode in tbe divine life, a kind of divine Ober- 
Ammergau play, enacted once in the world’s history 
for moral effect. It is the manifestation of God’s na- 
ture. It is the revelation of an atonement which suf- 
fering love perpetually makes. I am filled with awe 
when I think of the marvelous power of the Eternal 
One, which keeps in their places every constellation 
and in their orbits every planet in these myriad 
constellations, and which gives life to every seed 
and tiny blade of grass. I am filled with greater awe 
when I read the 139th Psalm and dwell fora moment 
in imagination on the Mind that knows the past, the 
present and the future, on the Eye that sees what is, 
what has been and what is to be. ‘‘Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is high; I cannot attain 
unto it.” But I am most of all overwhelmed when I try 
to conceive the infinite sympathics of the Infinite Love ; 
to think of the endless calls upon the divine emotions ; 
to imagine a nature so august and boundless in its feel- 
ings that it can at the same moment rejoice with those 
that rejoice and weep with those that weep; bring 
wine of joy to the marriage in Cana of Galilee and tears 
to the grave of Lazarus; bear in a Father’s heart the 
remorse of the whole family of mankind, and yet bid 
all that labor and are heavy laden find in that unper- 
turbed heart a refuge and a resting place. 

This Gethsemane gives also a glimpse of the way in 
which we are to meet our own Gethsemane when it 
comes to us. For to every one, sooner or later, in 
larger or smaller measure, there comes a Passion week ; 
blessed is he who, foreseeing It, has forearmed himself 





for it. Into this Gethsemane we go alone. The dear- 
est friends cannot accompany us in such an hour. 
They wait, alas! they often sleep, without. How 
many a mother has wrestled in the midnight watches 
for children that lay sleeping, though within the sight 
of her tears; how many a pastor or Sabbath-school 
teacher has borne the carelessness and indifference of 
his flock in an unknown anguish while they slept. In 
this Gethsemane hour what is the prayer of victory 
Christ has taught us? ‘Not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” A great deal of the current discussion about 
prayer is based on the idea that its object is to bring 
God to do our will; but the highest object of prayer is 
to bring us to do God’s will; to bend not his laws to 
our wishes but our wishes to his laws. Such a prayer 
is something very different from the mere utterance of 
submission. It is not as though Christ had said, I ask 
to have this cup pass from me, but if thou sayest No! 
I will submit. He declares his own wish with the 
frankness of childhood: My wish is to escape the cup; 
but he adds this prayer : I beseech thee, let not my wish 
control; thou knowest best; do thou control. This 
is more than resignation, more than submission. This 
is what Christ means when he teaches us in the Lofd’s 
Prayer to begin all praying with the petition, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done.”’” This is what he means when in his 
last recorded prayer he begins with the petition, ‘‘ Glo- 
rify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee.” To 
see property slipping away and poverty impending, or 
health and strength taken away and the burden of a 
weary invalidism imposed, or a good name smirched by 
slander, or to stand by the dying bed of a wife, a 
mother, a husband or a child, and then to say, ‘‘ Oh 
God! I beseech thee, do not let my wishes control; let 
not my will be done; I know not what is best for me 
or for others ; I am but a child; be thou the Sovereign 
and Disposer; let thy will be done’—this is the very 
climax of prayer; this is the victory of Gethsemane; 
and this prayer, to the soul that learns how to utter 
it, always brings peace and assurance of answer. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Jesus suffering for our sakes. 

Ist. Let the teacher ask the children where Jesus 
suffered for us. The answer-will probably be ‘‘ On the 
cross.” Tell that he suffered in many other ways for 
us, then read from the Bible the following passages, ac- 
companying them with vivid and concise descriptions 
of the events: Jesus ‘‘sighed,” Mark vii., 34; He 
‘* groaned,” John xi.,33; He “‘ wept,” John xi.,35; He 
was ‘‘exceeding sorrowful,” Matt. xxvi., 38. 

2d. Tell now of the far greater agovy in Gethsemane, 
which made him sweat blood. Give the incident of the 
French king, Charles IX., who sweat blood on his death- 
bed as he remembered the hundreds of Christian peo- 
ple he had ordered to be put to death on St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day. Teach that as Jesus sweat blood he 
suffered for our sins as if they had been his own. 
Show how the comfort he sought in friends failed him 
in the sleeping Apostles and in the treachery of Judas. 
Teach that even an angel could not comfort him, for it 
was after the coming of the angel that he sweat great 
drops of blood. Explain the prayers of Jesus as refer- 
ring to his sufferings, and not a literal cup with some- 
thing bitter in it. Children do not readily comprehend 
figures. 

3d. To draw on the blackboard or aslate a cup, and 
write in it the names of sins which made Jesus sweat 
blood in the garden. When the list is completed, ask 
the children if they see their sins there. Tell th®m 
during the week to cut little cups out of paper, and 
write on them their own sins for which Jesus died. 
Request all who will to bring their cups to let the 
teacher have, not to be shown, or to be read in the 
class, but to be kept. 

The teacher might cut these cups herself, and give 
them to the children at the close of the lesson. 


Books and Authors. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES.' 

It has been no real disadvantage that Christianity has 
been continually under assault. The age of greatest 
scepticism has been generally the age of profoundest 
faith, or the precursor of such an age. Doubt is only 
a form of thinking; and in man or epoch the way to 
truth is the way of inquiry and investigation. Skep- 
tical literature has always been ephemeral, from the time 
of the Sadducees, whose entire literature has so com- 
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pletely perished that we are wholly dependent on the 
remains of their opponents for our knowledge of it, 
to the time of Mr. Ingersoll, the only utterance of 
whom that promises to have any permanence in the 
mind of even to-day is his pathetic confession of hope 
at his brother’s grave. Hume’s famous Essay on mira- 
cles is rarely read to-day except by some student who 
desires to answer it once more, and Bolingbroke’s once 
celebrated writings are scarcely known at all except by 
a very small set of specialists; but the writings of 
Butler and Paley are still studied as text books in 
many of our higherseminaries, We may thank modern 
skepticism that it produces such fruitage as the books 
on the Christian Evidences mentioned in our note 
below. It is an ill wind that blows no good to any 
one. 


Of these books, the Chautauqua Text Book is a 
little pocket pamphlet of sixty pages. Like all Dr. 
Vincent’s writings, it is analytical, perhaps in excess, 
and condensed to a degree that makes it forbidding ex- 
cept to an earnest student; but to such an one it will 
be a very useful guide to the study of the Evidences ; 
and to one that has once gone over this branch it will 
be useful as a review. 

The ‘‘Testimony of Christ to Christianity” is a new 
edition of an old book revived to meet a present want. 
It is fresh in its treatment of the whole subject, and 
readable, as is everything that Peter Bayne writes. To 
one who is not a specially earnest inquirer after the 
truth, yet is willing to receive it, this book may be 
specially commended. It requires no precedent deter- 
mination to make a study of the subject. Any thought- 
ful person interested in the problem of the origin and 
authority of Christianity will find in it matters for con- 
sideration and a style that will fix and retain his atten- 
tion. 

‘* The Foundations ” is astrong book—new, modern, 
clear and vigorous. It is of the four books in this 
list the best for popular use by one who desires to 
acquaint himself with the argument for the truth of his- 
torical Christianity. The idea expressed by the title is 
carried throughout the book, which is divided into four 
parts : (1) the “Bed Rock : God is ;” (2) the ‘‘Chief Cor- 
ner Stone: God in Christ’’—under which division Dr. 
Gibson discusses the character and miracles of Christ; 
(3) the ‘‘ Completed Foundation,” which furnishes a 
general discussion of the Bible. The fourth part is a 
contrast between the dogmatism of unbelief and the 
faith of Christianity—the one resting on the assump- 
tion that a miracle is, if not impossible, at all events 
unprovable, the other resting on the character of Christ 
as we find it portrayed in the four Gospels. Dr. Gibson’s 
style is very clear, and he has the art of putting truth 
with a simplicity and clearness which is for such a 
purpose the perfection of style. 

The Logic of Christian Evidences is a book that re- 
quires for its mastery some mental culture; it has 
already been adopted in several of the higher seminaries 
and some colleges as a text-book. Mr. G. F. Wright 
needs no introduction to our readers. He has for some 
time written the reviews in our columns of a certain 
class of books, those especially which have to deal 
either directly or indirectly with the scientific objec- 
tions to Christianity. He is both a scientist anda 
theologian; and he is not that intellectual hybrid, a 
theological scientist. He is familiar from personal in- 
vestigation with certain lines of seientific inquiry; is 
not afraid of evolution; does not think it necessary to 
either distort the rocks to make them agree with 
Genesis or to distort Genesis to make it agree with 
the rocks. One of the most healthful signs of modern 
education is the fact that so wisely broad and modern 
a book should have received from conservative educa- 
tional institutions an indorsement. The line of argu- 
ment pursued is not new; at least, to a considerable 
extent Mr. Wright follows the traveled road. He 
begins by arguing the existence of a personal God from 
an examination of the evidences of design in nature; 
he proceeds to show that miracles are not impossible 
and, granted a personal God who cares for his creat- 
ures, not improbable; he gives briefly the argument 
from ancient writings for the integrity of the New 
Testament; and having thus laid a foundation for an 
historical belief in the New Testament records, he puts 
the three possible hypotheses respecting Christ and his 
immediate followers in contrast: they were either im- 
postors, or enthusiasts, or Christ was the Son of God 
as he represented himself to be and as he was believed 
to be by his followers. Thus starting out with the 
position that a probable hypothesis is sufficient to act 
upon in life, he ends with showing that the hypothesis 
of the supernatural character of Christianity is far 
more probable than any alternative. This outline does, 
however, scant justice to the book ; for it gives no idea 
of the freshness of treatment, the wide range of illus- 
tration, and, whatis perhaps the most valuable charac- 
teristic of the book, its adaptation to modern forms of 
thought, its frank recognition of real objections, and 
\ts frank ackaqwledgment of real errors that have been 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
put upon Christianity and that do not belong to it in 
its primitive purity. 

In one important respect all these books seem to us 
defective ; in their failure to afford a clear definition of 
what is meant by Christianity. We are persuaded that 
this word is continually used in different senses by dis- 
putants who suppose that they are disputing about the 
same thing, whereas they are using one word to signify 
very different things. Christianity stands in common 
use for four very different things, and before we are in 
any condition to ask ourselves what are the evidences 
of Christianity we must know what we mean by the 
term. Christianity may mean simply an intellectual 
belief that such a person as Christ lived, died and rose 
from the dead as recorded in the four Gospels ; this is 
historical Christianity, and a man may be no better for 
believing this and no worse for disbelieving it, if his 
faith or unfaith goes no further. Or Christianity may 
mean the system of doctrines taught in the words of 
Christ and the writings of his immediate follow- 
ers; such as the sinfulness of man, the person- 
ality and fatherhood of God, the manifestation of 
God in Christ, the assurance of pardon through 
Christ, etc. In this sense we use the term Chris- 
tianity as we use the term Calvinism, to indicate a sys- 
tem of doctrines more or less directly traceable to the 
person whose name is attached to the system. Or we 
may use the term Christianity to designate a system of 
ethical rules for the guidance of life such as is afforded 
by the Sermon on the Mount. Christian ethics is in 
many important aspects quite different from Confucian 
ethics. In no other sense can the United States be 
called a Christian land than this: that its civilization 
is based on the ethical precepts of Jesus Christ. Or, 
finally, we may mean by Christianity a new and divine 
life, wrought in the soul by the ever present Spirit of God 
and making the life in its inmost characteristics conform 
to the life of Christ, the Son of God. Now nearly all 
books on the evidences undertake to demonstrate the 
truth of historical and dogmatic Christianity on the 
idea that one must believe these systems before he can 
enter into the Christian life. The New Testament acts 
upon a different theory; it puts the ethical ‘and the 
spiritual before the historical and the dogmatic; and 
the ethical before the spiritual not in importance but 
in time of development. In the actual progress of the 
soul toward the light the normal order of development 
is first a recognition of the moral excellence of the 
Gospel ethics; then a developed sense that life—my 
own personal life—falls short of the true ideal afforded 
in the Gospel; then a leoking for forgiveness and 
divine help, and so a coming into a spiritual experience 
of Christianity as a new and divine life; and finally, 
built upon this experience, a reasonable conviction that 
Christ lived, taught and died, and a glad acceptance of 
his teachings and the results and influence of his life and 
character. The bed rock is pot an intellectual opinion 
of any kind, but a new and divine life out of which the 
intellectual life is subsequently developed; and any 
book on the evidences of Christianity should make 
clearer than either of these treatises do the difference 
between proving the reality of the Christian life and 
the truth of the historic and philosophic system known 
as Christian; and clearer, too, that the way to the 
truth is the life. 





Odd or Even. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) One could wish that Mrs. Whitney might 
employ in her stories less of the Yankee vernacular, or at 
least dispense with some of the unnecessary abbreviations 
which, however accurately they may represent to the ear 
the spoken conversation, only serve to perplex and fatigue 
the eye in the unconscious process of reading. It is to be 
regretted, too, that her freshest and most striking thoughts 
are so frequently obscured by an awkward and involved 
use of language, or so drawn out and played upon and 
illustrated that they become scarcely more than fanciful. 
Aside from these points of criticism, however, ‘*Odd or 
Even” is a delightful book. Whatever Mrs. Whitney 
writes is always fresh, healthful end stimulating. Her 
conception of hfe is lofty, sometimes beyond ordinary 
human reach, and her moral standard is supremely high. 
In literature her place is with that class of inspirational 
writers of whom George Macdonald is a conspicuous rep- 
resentative. Her latest book excels alike in its delineations 
of character and pictures of natural scenery. The men 
and women are not such as we meet every day; indeed, 
we are not sure that we ever meet people who talk pie- 
cisely after Mrs. Whitney’s fashion; but they are people 
whom we should like to meet, and whose characters and 
aims we should be glad to reproduce in our own experi- 
ence, Their environment, too, is so picturesquely and viv- 
idly sketched that one feels an irresistible impulse to seek 
it out and make it one’s summer headquarters, or, if that 
cannot be, to reproduce it in imagination by making the 
book one’s summer companion. The story draws its chief 
fascination not from its action, which is unexciting, nor 
from the philosophical speculations in which the people 
too often indulge, but from their engaging qualities, the 
satisfactory disclosure of their mutual relations, the sym- 
pathetic attitude which the author maintains toward them, 
and the sustained power which allows the interest nowhere 
wo abate, 
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The Manliness of Christ. By Thomas Hughes. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Hughes has done good service in calling 
attention to an aspect of Christ’s character far too often 
ignored in the pen and ink portraits of Christ. In the pict- 
ured portraits he is apt to be represented as effeminate in 
character, with great sweetness and tenderness and gentle- 
ness, and grace, but lacking in strength and courage and 
power. But it is certain that he who unaided and alone 
drove the traders tumultuously from the temple courts, be- 
fore whose presence the officers of justice shrank back, not 
daring to arrest him, and returned with the excuse, ‘“Never 
man spake like this man ;’”’ who came forward in the hour of 
his arrest to interpose himself between his disciples and the 
temple police, and so successfully that the soldiers fell 
back ward to the ground, giving his disciples an opportunity 
to escape; whose more than royal dignity so impressed the 
Roman Pilate that it was only after long conference with 
the increasing mob that the Roman yielded to their de- 
mands; and whose only picture is that afforded by John 
in the tirst chapter of the Apocalypse, a figure whose eyes 
were “ like flames of fire,” whose feet were like “‘fine brass” 
and whose voice was like ‘‘ the sound of many waters,” was 
in many aspects of his character and in frequent appear- 
ances a man of marvelous dignity, force, and authority; 
whose character deserves not only the love which tender- 
ness calls for but the reverence which strength demands. 
The book is in some sense disappointing, particularly in 
its treatment of the Passion week. It fails where it 
ought to be strongest; but all portraits of Christ fail be- 
cause our ideal of what he was transcends the power of 
any artist to represent. 

Joan of Are. By Janet Tuckey. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
There is in history no more romantic story than that of 
Joan of Arc; and it is exceedingly well told in this little 
monograph. Whether we are to regard it as an illustration 
of the power of a genuine fanaticism, or of a true faith in 
God and the reality of his intervention in the affairs and 
experiences of mankind; whether we are to regard her as 
the victim of a diseased imagination accordant with the 
superstitions of the age and wrought upon by the dis- 
turbed state of the country, or as a true prophetess, a 
French Deborah, who was really raised up by God for the 
deliverance of her country, and was finally permitted to 
suffer martyrdom when her death was sure to be of greater 
use than her further living could be, is a question which 
Janet Tuckey does not discuss. She tells the story of the 
‘“‘ voices” as they appeared to Joan; and that they were 
real to her, thatshe was a genuine and true woman—no 
impostor—is no longer a question in history, if itever were 
a question in the minds of honest inquirers. Our authoress 
does well to tell the story from the standpoint of Joan her- 
self, leaving the philosophy of the miraculous visions to be 
settled by each reader for himself, according to his skep- 
ticism or credulity. Thestory is full of inspiration as well 
as of interest, and forms a worthy addition to the ‘‘ New 
Plutarch ” series, of which we have already had occasion 
to speak in terms of warm commendation. 


Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome. By 
Richard Frederic Littledale, LL.D., D.C.L. (Soc. for Pro- 
motivg Christian Knowledge; London.) This book is 


written especially for ‘those who have seceded or are 
tempted to secession from the Church of England to the 
Roman communion.” It is a vigorous treatment of the 
points involved in such a change, presented in one hundred 
and sixteen compact sections. The information is scholar- 
ly and well selected. Among the topics discussed are 
Image Worship, Mariolatry, Half Communion, Bible Neg- 
lect, Indulgences, and Stifling Intellect and Conscience. 
The Roman arguments in defense are stated and replies 
given. The volume is true to history and fact, and may 
be perused with profit by all who would understand the 
ground occupied by the Church of Rome. All religious 
changes should be made, as the author claims, only by an 
affirmative answer to three questions: Shall I know more 
about God's will and word than I now do? Shall I be 
more likely to obey that will as he has been pleased to 
declare it? Shall I have a surer warrant than now that I 
shall have access to those means of grace which God has 
ordained for the spiritual profit of his people? Intelligent 
Romanists will find many things in this little volume wor- 
thy of their serious thought and attention. A calmreview 
of one’s own religious ground is frequently of great value, 
and the author is a good guide for such work. 

Leaves From the Diary of an Old Lawyer. By A. B. 
Richmond. (American Book Exchange.) This is a tem- 
perance plea in the form of striking experiences told with 
considerable vigor and earnestness of style. Such trage- 
dies as are here delineated have fallen under the observa- 
tion of most readers, but the acts of the life-drama often 
unfold so slowly that we forget their fearful import. Mr. 
Richmond presents them in such compact form that the 
horrible end stands in impressive connection with the 
apparently insignificant beginnings of crime. The book 
is very attractively bound, and indicates the decided ad- 
vance in taste and durability which this house is making 
in its rapidly increasing list of publications. 


The Saviour’s Converts, by the Rev. William Scribner 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), was written, as its preface de- 
clares, with special reference to the needs of new converts 
and to the duties of older Christians toward them, Al- 
though somewhat conventional in its treatment of the 
subject this work is written in an excellent spirit, and will 
serve a good purpose if it shall make older members of our 
churches more thoughtful of those who have more recently 
come into their Christian fellowship. The fact that the 
church is a place to grow in and that it promises to those 
who come into it the nurture and care which are necessary 
for growth is often forgotten, and the lesson needs to b- 





continually learned again. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


receip new ications delivered 
afl the the Retro = ane paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by — ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companving memoranda of prices are desirable 
inall cases. | 
G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons. 

The Throat and its Functions. By Louis 
Elesburg, Professor in the University of New 
York. A small book of sixty pages, liberally 
illustrated, being one of a course of popular 
scientific lectures instituted by the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 

The Independent Movement in New York, 
By Junius. A pamphlet description of the In- 
dependent movement by an Independent. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

The Science of English Verse. By 8S. Lanier. 
A volume of three hundred pages undertaking 
to set forth the science which underlies the 
structure of English poetry. Price $2. 

A new edition of John M. Gould’s How to 
Camp Out. The best book we know of to put 
in the pocket on a camping expedition. Price 
75 cents. 

A complete edition of the Poems of Richard 
Henry Stoddard, with a portrait. Five hundred 
pages: gilt edges: price $4.00. 

PHILLIPs & HUNT. 

Dio the Athenian. By Dr. E. F. Burr. An 
attempt in the guise of a story to illustrate the 
progress of a cultivated Greek of the Ist cent- 
ury from Paganism to Christianity. $2.00. 

A Concordance to the Hymnal of the M. E. 
Church, by William Codville. Price $1.50. 

Fragments, Religious and Theological, by 
Daniel Curry, selected from Magazine and Re- 
view articles. $1.50. 

Fifth Volume Whedon's Commentary on the 
New Testament. Titus to Revelations. Price 

1.75. 

. The Library Key. A blank book arranged as 
a convenience for the indexing of reading; a 
sort of index rerum on a new plan. Price $1. 

Shield ef Faith. Articles of Religion, Gen- 
eral Rules, etc., of M. E. Church, with proof 
texts; by Bostwick Hawley. Price 25 cents. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 

Andrew Harvey's Wife, story by the author 

of “Scamp andI.”” Price $1.25. 
ADAMS & BISHOP. 

Artistic Embroidery. Practical instructions 
in the ornamental branches of needlework, 
with illustrations and explanatory diagrams. 
By Elia Rodman Church. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. 

Graded Selections for Memorizing, by John 
B. Peaslee, A. M., Ph. D. A collection of selec- 
tions in verse and prose for home and school 
use. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

White Fields of France, by Horatius 
Bonar. Price20c. Anaccount of the working 
of the M’All missionin Paris. The Downward 
Path, by Emile Gaborian, 20c. Fellow Towns- 
men, by Thomas Hardy, 10c. Charlotte Temple, 
by Mrs. Rowson, le. Christy Carew, by May 
Laffan, 20c. 

MAGAZINES, etc.—Leslic’s Sunday, Homi- 
letic Monthly, A Letter to the Members of an 
Ecclesiastical Council, 11th Report Board of 
Indian Commissioners, Musica] Record,Child’s 
World, Appleton’s Journal, Congregationalist, 
Littell’s Living Age. 

Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. “ The Bend of 
the River,” “*‘ Die Fieldermans,” “ Jubilation 
Polka,” **The Watchman,” and “ Baby Dar- 
ling.” 


The 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—Principal Shairp is about ready with a 
lecture on “‘ Poetic Style.”’ 

—M. Renan is about to publish a transla- 
tion of Ecclesiastes with a critical introduc- 
tion. 

—Mrs. Diaz is giving some household 
talks in Portland, Maine, before delighted 
audiences. 

—A new life of Mr. Gladstone is coming 
out in London, in shilling parts, written 
by Mr. J. E. Ritchie. 

—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney wrote her last 
book in a hay-loft. Its scent is as sweet as 
that of new-mown hay. 

—An effort is making to secure a new 
building site for the Boston Public Library 
down on the Back Bay. 

—Lockwood, Brooks, & Co., have nearly 
ready a volume of essays by the late and 
lamented Rev. John Weiss. 

—Mr. W. A. Clouston of Glasgow con- 
templates the publication of a “Collection 
of Ancient Arabian Poetry.”’ 

—Mr. George Augustus Sala’s American 
letters to the Londor ‘‘ Telegraph” will be 
published eventually in book form. 

—The sacred texts published at the 
Clarendon press under the direction of Max 
Miller are to be translated into French. 

—A new and important periodical which 
has just made its appearance in France is 
the “ Revue De L’Histoire des Religions.” 





—The Rev, Washington Gladden has with - 


drawn from all editorial connection with 
the Springfield magazine, ‘‘Good Company.” 

—Mr. Tennyson’s poem in the last num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘‘De 
Profundis,”’ is a greeting to a new-born 
child. 

—A citizen of Boston recently distributed 
five hundred copies of the New Testament 
at the door of a hall in which Col. Ingersoll 
was lecturing. 

—At the last meeting of the London 
Rabelais Club communications were re- 
ceived from Victor Hugo, Mr. Longfellow, 
and Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

—The King of Portugal has been trans- 
lating Shakespeare, and the King of Sweden 
has just published in the ‘‘Swedish Gazette” 
a poetic version of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

—A forthcoming paper in Cassell’s ‘‘Mag- 
azine of Art,’’ on ‘‘Queen{Victoria and Art,” 
is to be illustrated by copies of sketches 
by herself and the late Prince Consort. 

—M. Soudan, the American correspund- 
ent of the Paris *‘ Voltaire’ and ‘‘ Figaro,” 
is writing a book on the United States, to 
be called ‘‘ Une Voyage au Pays du Dollar.” 

—Among recent additions to the British 
Museum is a manuscript diary of a tour in 
Iceland in 1818, full of quaint and curious 
information respecting the inhabitants of 
that remote island. 

—Mr. Edwin Arnold has returned the 
check sent him by the unauthorized pub- 
lishers of an American edition of his ‘Light 
of Asia.” When shall we have an inter- 
national copyright law? 

—The Messrs. Hachette of Paris are pub- 
lishing in parts a new edition of Vapereau’s 
‘Dictionnaire des Contemporains,” contain- 
ing all alterations and additions rendered 
necessary by the changes of the past ten 
years. 

—Scribner & Sons publish a new edition 
of Dr. Macdonald’s ‘Life and Writings of 
St. John.” We judge from a cursory ex- 
amination of the volume that no material 
changes have been made from the previous 
edition. 

—‘*Mrs. Beauchamp Brown,” the new 
“No Name” novel, is not a story of Boston 
life, as has been heralded, but of life of Bos- 
ton people on Plum Island, off the coast of 
Maine; and a pretty entertaining sort of 
life it is. 

—Sampson, Low & Co. have published 
“The Political Comedy of Europe, 1861- 
1891,” the work of “‘an American diploma- 
tist ” who has resided in France and Ger- 
many. It is in the form of a drama, and is 
full of “ situations.” 

—The second part of the late Dr. Laing’s 
library has just been sold in London. Among 
its treasures was a copy of the Danish 
Passional, printed on vellum at Copenhagen 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
which fetched £230. 

—If you are going abroad this summer, 
and especially if you are going to Ober- 
Ammergau to see the Passion Play, do nos 
overlook Dr. Hase’s ‘“‘ Historical Survey of 
Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas,” just 
published by Trubner & Co. 

—Mr. Thorold Rogers is bringing out a 
volume of extracts from the famous Gas 
coigne MS. of Lincoln College, Oxford; a 
massive pair of folio volumes which throw 
much light on the condition of England in 
the first half of the fifteenth century. 

—An English gentleman who has been 
favored by Providence with the name of 
John Jeremiah has just completed a concise 
aid to Shakespearean study, containing lists 
of works most useful for reference, and of 
selected articles and communications upon 
textual emendations. 

—Shakespeare’s King Henry IV., in two 
books (Harper & Bros.), constitutes a “con- 
tinuation of William J. Rolfe’s English 
Classics. We can only repeat what we 
bave heretofore said: there is no better edi- 
tion of Shakespeare for schoolroom or 
parlor use than this. 

—‘A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers”’ is 
the title of a work by an English grenadier 
captain, giving an account of a perilous 
journey taken by himself and wife last win- 
ter from Fez to Oudja. One object of the 
book is to point out Morocco as another im- 
portant land for England to conquer. 

—For two years D. Appleton & Ce. have 
had twoartists,Mr. Fenn and Mr. Woodward, 
traveling in the Holy Land making sketches 
for a new and beautiful work to be called 
“‘ Picturesque Palestine.’” Among the con- 
tributors to the text will be E. H. Palmer, 
Rev. Dr. Schaff, Dr. Potter and Dean Stan- 
ley. 

~The Messrs. Bentley, of London, have 
in press a diary kept by Lord Ellephorough 
from 1827 to 1830; a work on Manitoba; a 
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graphic work, largely illustrated, on the 
Niger; and new novels by Miss Broughton, 
the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and the Hon. 
Margaret Majendie, and a posthumous one 
by Sheridan le Fanu. 

—Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ’? was offered 
to several houses in the American trade, 
and declined, but Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. decided to take the risk of a small edi- 
tion. That it wasa risk, the previous dec- 
nations sufficiently show. The book 
proved to be so marketable that it justified 
pushing, and this house, we are informed 
by them, has expended not less than $7,500 
in advertising Canon Farrar’s books. Asa 
result, over 18,000 copies of his “ Life of 
Christ” had been sold by them up to the 
time of the reprint competition, and the 
American house has paid over $10,000 to 
Messrs. Cassell as copyright on this book 
alone. The English publishers report a 
total sale of over 200,000 copies.—[Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 
—Ex-Senator Bayard is dangerously ill. 
—The new Riverside Drive is very popu 

lar. 

—The Bowery has a guillotine on exhibi- 
tion. 

—Forest fires are reported in various parts 
of Pennsylvania. 

—President Seelye will not go to the Chi- 
cago convention. 

—The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play| be- 
gan last Sunday. 

—The Edinburgh University is to have a 
Gaelic professorship. 

—Philadelphia is experimenting with the 
Quincy school system. 

—The Cathedral at Garden City is rapidly 
approaching completion. 

—New York critically inspected 1,100 
dogs at the show last week. 

—Durinog last season the Flower Mission 
distributed 150,000 bouquets. 

— Thomas Hughes may be sure of a warm 
welcome if he visits us this summer. 

—The second trial of Jesse Billings for the 
murder of his wife resulted in an acquittal. 

—The Bucholz trial at Bridgep ort, Conn., 
ends in a verdect of wurder in the second 
degree. 

—The market for ‘‘booms” has perceptibly 
fallen off, but there is a rushing business in 
“ec bolts.” 

—The obelisk will be placed in the East 
Drive in Central Park, opposite the new 
museum. 

—The Chilians have made an important 
move in the South American war by block- 
ading Callao. 

—The Hon. George Brown, a prominent 
Canadian journalist and politician, died at 
Toronto, May 9. 

—Tobacco and good scholarship do not 
pull well together, if recent Yale statistics 
can be relied upon. 

—Hamburg is excited over suspected in- 
fringements of its ancient privileges by the 
German government. 

—Prince George, second son of the Prince 
of Wales, follows the example of William 
IV. and goes into the navy. 

—The United States Circuit Court in this 
city has dismissed its jurors because there 
are no funds to pay them with. 

—Prejeirelsky, the Russian explorer, has 
been h2ard from in China. At last accounts 
he was safe in spite of his name. 

—Turkey has abolished her mission at 
Washington. She ought to go to the root 
of the matter and abolish herself. 

—lIt is said that a company of American 
capitalists has obtained a concession to con- 
struct a canal across the Isthmus. 

—Somebody attempted to blow up the 
Spanish Consul-General+in this city last 
week by sending him an infernal machine. 

—Rumor, last week; that George Eliot 
had married Mr. Cross; fact, this week; 
that it was not George Eliot at all, but the 
real Mrs. Lewes. 

—The beautiful Forest of Fontainebleau 
has lost fifteen acres of firs by the careless- 
ness of asmoker. None of the picturesque 
old trees were burned. 

—Stuyvesant, N. Y., was destroyed by fire 
May 13th; loss, $300,000; and Milton, Pa., 
loses 400 buildings, valued at $1,800,000, and 
has 3,000 homeless people to provide for. 

—When the Aldermen of New York wish 
to thwart Mayor Coaper they fall back into 
the habits of their childhood and play 
** hookey.’” 

—The Chamber of Commerce ate its anni- 
versary dinner at Delmonico’s May 11th, 
and applauded Secretary Sherman’s hopeful 
speech to the echo, 
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—The Columbia College Law School held 
its annual commencement at the Academy 
of Music May 12th, and let loose upon the 
world 175 additional lawyers. 

—One strong argument against the fre- 
quency of our presidential elections is the 
excessive and unnatural strain to which 
mathematics are subjected for months prior 
to the nominations. 

—Astronomer Peters, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, gets the Lalande prize from the French 
Academy of Sciences for the discovery of 
thirteen asteroids. No part of the solar sys- 
tem is safe from that man. 

—The condition of some of our streets is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that last 
week a physician's certificate certified that 
the death of a citizen from malarial fever 
was due to the filthiness of the street in 
which he lived. 

—The man who recently went toa seance, 
and when the materialized spirit walked 
across the stage exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s a rat 
right beside the ghost,” so that the ghost 
screamed and jumped into a chair, was no 
better than a brute. 

—About forty Indians attacked ieeeied 8 
Camp, in the Magellan Mouatains of New 
Mexico, April 22d. They fought all day. 
Cooney and Chick were killed, and Taylor, 
Peters and Murray wounded, and twenty- 
five horses taken. Two Indians are known 
to have been killed. 

—The sarcasm of Mr. Lowe, the English 
statesman, is proverbial. It is reported that 
when some one remarked to him that his- 
tory never knew of such promotion as 
Montagu Corry’s from a private secretary- 
ship to a peerage, he replied: ‘Not so 
strange, after all; and Lord Beaconsfield 
had a good precedent, for did not Caligula 
make his horse pro-consul? ” 

—It was on the march to Culpepper Court 
House that General Stonewall Jackson’s 
Negro servant Jim told some officers who 
were inquiring about ‘‘ Stonewall’s” habits: 
‘* Yes; the General is a great man for pray- 
ing at all times. But when I see him get up 
a great many times in the night to pray 
then I know there is going to be something 
to pay, and I go straight and pack his hav- 
ersack, because I know he will call for it in 
the mornin’.”’ 








Correspondence, 


THE LIFE BEYOND. 
My Dear Mr. Abbott: 

I read with great interest, as others did, 
your exposition of the Transfiguration, in 
a recent number of The Christian Union; 
but I think your theory of death and the 
life beyond, as developed in the article, is 
open to some fair criticism. Your known 
courtesy to those who differ from you en- 
courages me to ask the privilege of saying 
a few words on this point, especially as it is 
one of great importance—not, however, for 
controversy, but only for the sake of the 
truth which we all seek. 

Not having a copy of the paper at hand, 
I can only refer to your views as expressed 
in a general way. You seem to regard 
death not as the termination of life, but 
only as an incident in the normal develop- 
ment of life; as a natural process, which 
causes no interruption to any. man’s con- 
scious exist ence. Indeed, you liken it to the 
swinging open of a door which admits us at 
once into a sphere of higher activities, and 
into a life vastly more intense and real than 
the present. This, I know, isa very pupu- 
lar notion, and is evidently becoming more 
and more so. The followers of Swedenborg 
and Spiritualists generally—so-called—hold 
to it. The author of the ‘ Parousia,” 
recently published, earnestly advocates it. 
Indeed, it is very much like the doctrine of 
the ancient heathen philosophers and poets 
—the doctrine of the Athenians, who ac- 
cused Paul of preaching a new and incredi- 
ble doctrine when he preached to them 
Christ and the resurrection. And was it 
not a new doctrine? 

There are some passages of Scripture that 
may be interpreted as favorable to this 
ghostly view, as indeed of almost every 
other notion, however false; but does it 
accord with the general teaching of God’s 
Word? Are we not very plainly told that 
man was created with the possibility of an 
endless life only in case he should remain 
holy, and that when he sinned he became a 
mortal? He was shut off from the Tree of 
Life ‘‘ lest he should eat and live forever” 
in sin. Death brings him back, as it does 
every other living creature on earth, to the 
chaos from which he sprung. It was only 
through the intervention of a Saviour wh 
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should die to redeem him from death, at 
first very dimly revealed, but fully “brought 
to light in the Gospel,’’ that he could hope 
to live again and live forever. Is not the 
life beyond spoken of everywhere in God’s 
Word not as a natural, normal process into 
which man is developed by dying, but as 
altogether supernatural and miraculous? 

Great use is made, by those who hold 
your view, of the figure used by Paul in 
1 Cor. xv.,—the germination and springing 
up of a new shoot from the old seed planted 
in the ground. This is a natural process. 
Hence the dying and living again of man is 
thought to be and even declared to be a 
natural process. But there is evidently a 
confusion of figures by those who so teach. 
The same analogy is made to cover two 
events entirely separate and radically dis- 
tinct from each other: the propagation of 
living creatures by means of their seed, and 
the dying and living again of the creatures 
themselves. There is a certain resemblance 
in the opening up of the living germ from 
the decaying seed of a plant to the rising of 
a dead man to a new life. But in this case 
it is not the plant or tree itself that dies and 
lives again. The propagation of species, 
whether of plants or animals, is a natural 
process. Every living thing, and man him- 
self, may be said to live, in a certain sense, 
in those of bis kind that come after him. 
But this is not the point in question. What 
if the tree itself that bears the seed dies; 
Does it live again the self-same tree? “If 
aman die, shall he live again?” not, Shall 
his children live after him? Does not the 
analogy of nature as well as Scripture teach 
that death is the natural and final end of 
every living thing, and that if a plant, or 
a tree, or an animal, or a man shall actually 
die, life can be restored only through the 
supernatural intervention of Him who gave 
the first life? 

Hence our Lord most emphatically taught, 
with constant reiteration, that man’s future 
life depended on him; that his coming and 
death were for this very purpose, to redeem 
men from death and to immortalize them. 
The Gospel, especially of John, is full of this 
teaching. To quote the passages in point 
would be to quote a large part of the Gos- 
pel. ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
‘* Your fathers did eat manna in the wilder- 
ness and are dead, I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven. If any 
man eat of this bread he shall live forever, 
and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I give for the life of the world.” 
‘*Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” His doctrine was op- 
posed alike to the ghostly spiritualism of 
the Pharisees and the infidel materialism of 
the Sadducees, and hence they were both 
offended. 

This is the most prominent doctrine of al] 
the Epistles: the resurrection of the dead, 
made sure by the death and resurrection of 
Christ, not at death but at the last day; 
not as a natural event but as a great, stu- 
pendous miracle. This is the foundation of 
Paul’s argument in 1 Cor. xv.: “If Christ be 
not risen then is our . . . faith vain; 
. . . have fallen asleep have perished”— 
they that become extinct. 
~ This was the faith of the early disciples— 
their main hope in dying; it was the unique 
and uniform motto on their tombstones: 
‘** Resurgam"—I shall rise again at the last 
day, when Christ shall come, “ in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump.” When Christ who is our life 
shall appear, then shall we also appear with 
him in glory. 

Is there not danger of denying to Christ 
the honor which belongs to him when we 
speak of the future life as the natural and 
normal outcome of the present, and of 
falling into the error of ‘‘Hymeneus and 
Philetus, who concerning the truth have 
erred, saying that the resurrection is past 
already’’? J. H. PETTINGELL. 

PHILA., Pa. 





EXPLICIT. 
The Christian Union: 


A gentleman signing himself ‘Charles L. 
Norton’? and another signing himself 
“Civilian” used your paper on the 5th 
instant to make statements against my 
conduct at West Point whilst acting as 
counsel for the government. I do not pro- 
pose now to enter into a controversy with 
the authors of those articles. I write this 
to say that the statements in both of those 
articles so far as they relate to my conduct 
at West Point are unqualifiedly false. 

MaRTIN J. TOWNSEND, 
TROY, May 10, 1880, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Chevalier WIKOFF’S 


REMINISCENCES 
OF AN IDLER. 


Small 8vo, 604 pages, extra cloth, beveled 
boards, with Steel Portrait, $1.75. 


One of the most entertaining books that 
have been published for a long time is the 
‘Reminiscences of An Idler,’’ by the Cheva- 
lier Henry Wikoff, known to two genera- 
tions as an American tourist, beau, wit and 
student of society. It is adorned with a 
well executed and faithful portrait of the 
Chevalier and a fac-simile of his curious 
autograph. Few men living to-day could tell 
us as much about the “ high life’ of Europe, 
of the famous men and women of the past 
fifty years, of the salons from which cel- 
ebrated beeuties and renowned statesmen 
have bequeathed memories of historical 
interest to the present generation, as is 
here tripped off as the personal reminis- 
cences of Henry Wikoff. The book is 
written in an easy, chatty style, and the 
Chevalier takes the reader around with him 
on such confidential terms that no one can 
complain of being treated as a mere new 
acquaintance b e gifted people one meets 
in his pages. e have no hesitation to 

ronounce the book as amusing as it is 

istorically interesting. Indeed, it is a 
brilliant picture of the life and manners of 
the higher society of Europe during the 
last generation, and no student of society 
can fail to find it a valuable addition to his 
library. It is certain of a large sale.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Never was there a busier idler than Mr. 
Wikoff, and we may exp ct from his pen 
pictures as piquant of the events and men 
of this closing quarter of the century. More 

ood-natured than Gréville and livelier than 

ikes, Mr. Wikoff’s observations extend 
over a wider area and through many more 
ears than theirs. He has lived and idled 

a Ag half the capitals of Europe.—N. Y. 
World. 








Helen Campbell's New Novel. 


UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION. 


16mo, extra cloth, beveled boards, with very at- 
tractive ink and gold cover design. 


This is a book to make a success. Mrs. 
CAMPBELL is a practiced writer, of wit, 
good sense, and genuine dramatic power. 
The Rochester (N.Y.) Express says of it: 


“Tt is a powertul tale, handling with rare dexterity 
and good sense the much-betogged notion of inherited 
traits, under the most exciting and passion-breeding 
circumstances.” 


While the Indianapolis Sentinel says: 


“Tt is cool in tone, showing much reserved power; 
wita not many characters, but those well drawn, and 
some of them are as shrewd and bright and full of 
Yankee humor as they well could be. It will un- 
doubtedly make a mark.” 





Also Ready, New Editions of 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. 
By one of the Fools. 


Ge The most successful Novel for more than a 
quarter of acentury. A masterpiece. eg 


‘** Holds the critic spellbound. . . . English lit- 
erature contains no similar picture.”—(International 


** Must be read . everybody who desires to be well 
informed.’’—{ Portland Advertiser. 


“he most powerful national and social study since 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ’°—( Boston Courier. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

“The ‘Fool’s Errand’ sells at the rate ot 2,500a 
week, being the most popular novel published for 
many years, and fairly deserving its popularity.” 

This is true as far as it goes, but falls 
short of the fact in the number sold per 
week, 

l6mo, Silk Cloth, $1. 


Sold everywhere, or Mailed on receipt of price 


by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 


BLUE-BADGE BOYS. 


The ‘Congregationalist” of Boston says: ‘The 
Blue-Badge Boys is the best book of its sert which 
we have seen in many months. It is sensible, spark- 
ling and suggestive. It ought to be in every family 
where there are boys and girls growing up, and in 
every Sabbath-school library. The hints which it 
gives of practical mutual helpiulness and of ser- 
vice to others are as valuable as they are natural. 
Let the ministers who do not know what to do with 
the bright boys of their parishes read the book and 
take its hints. They will relish it for themselves, 
or, it they do not, they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves. Por a bright, breezy, stimulating book, full 
of unassuming piety, and as natural and hearty asa 
happy lad’s laugh, this stands near the top of the 
list.”’ 


16mo. 384 Pages, 4 Cuts. $1.25, 


American Tract Society, 
lin 
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“THE BEST HYMN-BOOK IN AMERICA.” 


REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Writes to SCRIBNER & Co., March 4th, 1880: 
“The highest tribute I can pay to Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson’s SPIRITUAL SONGS is that 
my congregation like it even better than the 
Songs for the Sanctuary—which we have 
used fourteen years. The new volume is the 
best hymn-book in America.” 

The Presbyterian Review says: “It is not 
easy to understand how so much music and 
so many hymns could be compacted in such a 
volume.” 

Of SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR SOCIAL 
WORSHIP, the prayer-meeting book, of 
which so many thousand copies have been 
sold, 

Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., says 


It seems to me to meet every want.” 
In Preparation, SPIRITUAL SONGS 
FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS,—completing 
the series for church, prayer-meeting and 
Sunday-school. 
Specimen copies of the above works sent to 
pastors for examination, on request. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, 
New York. 





A GREAT BOOK ON THE 
GREATEST SUBJECT. 





THE 


Life and Words of Christ 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


New cheap edition. From the same ster zo- 
type plates as the large two-volume 
edition. 1 vol.,8vo, Cloth. 1,258 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


This edition of Geikie’s Life of Christ is the 
only cheap edition that contains all the copious 
notes of the author ; it has, also, the marginal 
references and an index. Considering the large 
type and the ample page, the volume is a 
marvel of cheapness. It brings Dr. Geikie’s 
famous work, in excellent form, within the 
reach of every Christian famuly in the land. 





‘A work of the highest rank, breathing the spirit 
oft true faith in Christ..""—Dr. Delitzech. the German Com- 
mentator. 

“ A most valuable addition to sacred literature.”— 
A. N. Littlejohn, D.D., Bishop of Long Island. 

“We anticipate for it an extensive circulation, to 
which it is entitled tor its substantial worth, its eru- 
dition, its brilliant style and its fervent devotion.” — 
The Rev. Dr. Adame, President of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

“A greatand noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestiy devout in 
teeling.""—London Literary World. 

** We think Dr. Geikie has caught a new ray trom the 
‘Mountain of Light,’ and has added a new page to our 
Christology which many will delight to read.”"’—Evan- 
gelist. 

* This is a work of protound learning, and I am not 
surprised atthe great success which it has already 
obtained. I would not willingly be without it.”—The 
Archbishop of York. 

* Dr. Geikie’s ‘Life and Words of Christ’ will last 
when we have all passed away.” —The Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon. 





*,* This fascinating work has been received 
by scholars, divines and the literary press with 
great approbation. Its success has been re- 
markable in England as well as here, fully 
twenty-five editions having been printed. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Woman’s Work and Worth. 





Girlhood, Maidenhood and Widowhood. 


Illustrations of Woman’s character, duties, 
rights, position, influence, responsibilities and 
opportunities, with hints on self-culture and 
chapters on the higher education of women. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of 
“Dictionary of English Literature.” 551 pages, 
crown 8vo., cloth extra, $2.50. 


CONTENTS: Chapter I. Woman as the 
Motber. II. Womanasthe Wife. ITI. Woman 
as Maiden. 1V. Woman in the World of Let- 
ters. V. Woman in the World of Art. VI. 
Woman as the Heroine, Enthusiast and Social 
Reformer. VII. The Higher Education of 
Women. VIII. Employment for Educated 
Women. 





“IT have looked over your she ets with very real in- 
terest, and it I am unable to offer criticism in detail, 
I can tender genuine approval and admiration.”— 
[From the Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of Derrv, auther 
of “ The Bampton Lecture on the Psalms,” &c. 

“*A volume which should give comfort to all who 
are laboring for the elevation of woman, and which is 
adapted to contribute to the entertainment and the 
knowledge of readers of either sex. One can hardly 
open the pages anywhere without finding something 
suggestive and readable.”’—j Boston Journal. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO,, 





596 BROADWAY, New York, 


Just Published, Rev. Dr. Scuarr's Bible Diction- 
ary, a new, able and scholarly work, profusely 
illustrated, forming the most comprehensive, com- 
pact, and trustworthy 

DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 

for Pastors, Families and Sunday Schools, edited by 
the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D., aided by a number of com 
petent scholars. 

It contains the results of the latest and most accu- 
rate Bible Investigation, and more than 

Four Hundred Descriptive Engravings, 
Many of them from Original Photographs, and 
TWELVE COLORED MAPS prepared at great ex- 
pense for this work 

Nearly 1.000 pages handsomely bound in Muslin, 
Price only #2. . 

Published by Amer. Sunday School Union. 
Specimen pages sent on application to 


G. S. SCOFIELD, No. 10 Bible House, N. Y, 


YOUNG’S 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible, 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 4to. Cloth. 89.00 

net. 

EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 5 vols. 
S8vo. $17.50 net. 


EWALD’S ANTIQUITIES OF ISRAEL. 

1 vol. 8vo. $3.'°25 net. 

CREEMER’S Biblice-Theological Lexicon 
of New Testament Greek. | vol. 4to. 86.50 

ne 


A Homiletical Encyclopedia of Illustra- 

tions in Theology and Morals by Berrras. 

$3.75 net. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor 20th St., N. ¥. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


S. 5. CONCERT EXERCISE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and CHOIR combined. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


Music by DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 
Author of the *‘ Haymakers,” * Flower Queen,” the 
hymn tunes, “My Days are — Swiftly by,” 

* Knocking,” ** How Lovely is Zion,” &c. 
Words by HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Author of ** The Story of the Hymns,” “ Zig Zag 
Journeys,”’ &c. 








A simple cantata or easy oratorio adapted to Flora 
and Harvest Sundays, Christmas, Church and Sun 
day-School Anniversaries, and Exhibitions for Chari- 
table purposes. The music is popular, hearty and 
joyous, and such as can be easily learned by any 
Sunday-School. It admits of beautiful flower scenes 
illustrating the Jewish Feast of Fruits and Flowers, 
after the triumphant return from the Captivity when 
all the people made the promise never again to tor- 
sake the Lord. Nehemiah viii. 


Specimen Copies, 25 Cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


CINCINNATI, Ohio. 


White Robes ! White Robes 


Fora wee | time, no sweeter and better collec 
tion of music for Sunpay SCHOOLS has appeared. 
If we consider the Hymns, we find the best and 
most origina! 

thoughts ex 

as ge in pure poetry. of good lyrical character 
uch phrases as *‘Pitying Saviour, look with 
blessing,” ‘‘ Trust him ever,” ‘“‘ The better years 
—— “Only a little while,”’ ‘“‘ Precious love,” 
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down,” ‘ The Eden hills,’ and “‘ A home, weary 
= im ;’’ taken almost at random from its pages, 

ndicate its tenderness and beauty. There are 
125 songs; all good ones. WHITE BES will be 
mailed to any address for 30cts. (stamps.) By A. 
J. Appey and M. J. Muncer. Price 30 cts., or 
$3 per doz. 


7 pe tt pad JEWELS, (35c., or $3.60 per doz.) 


— LIGHT. (12c., or $10 per hun 
.) 

These are extra good ‘l'emperance Song Books, 
differing in price and size, but not in quality. 
Temperance Jewels is by J. H. Tenney and Rev. 
E. A. Hoffman, and Temperance Light is by Geo. 
C. Hugg and M. E. Servoss. 


THE SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL 


FOR THE BREED ORGAN. By W. 

F. Supps. ($1.50.) 
Mr. 8. is well-known as one of our best com 
posers for the Pianoforte. new School con 


tains a great deal of fine mu and a good in 
structive course, and has ti® reeommendation 
of a moderate price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
$43 Broadway, New York. 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Premium Sunday-School Song 
Book for 1880, 


This New and Beautiful Song 
Book is now ready. We have 
abundant facilities to deliver 
the thousands now ordered 
with despatch. WHxamine it! 

Send at once! Your order will 
be filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 100, in 
boards. A Specimen Copy, in 
paper cover, sent for examina- 
tion on receipt of 25 cts. Ask 
your Bookseller for it. Speci- 
men pages free. 








BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Publishers, 





73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
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PARENTAL DUTIES. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


YAREFUL attention to manners and behavior of 

_/ children is among the most important parental 
duties; because so much of the comfort and happiness 
of a family, and of friends, depends upon the deport- 
ment of the younger members. Only the most gentle 
firmness will restrain and guide without making the 
teaching galling, and a bondage that leads to deceit. 

Respectful demeanor to elders, loving attention to 
the wishes of the parents, the thousand small courtesies 
that are claimed for superiors extended to their young 
associates and to the servants, which can only come 
as the result of careful parental guidance, are much 
less strictly attended to, among a large proportion of 
families, than is desirable. This neglect, so annoying 
to all who are compelled to endure. or witness it, is 
most injurious to the young. 

The beginning of the evil can be traced to the fact 
that parents and teachers seldom realize that they are 
under any obligations to treat children politely. If 
our children do not see us practice the politeness 
which we inculcate, why should they believe our pre- 
cepts are of any great importance? Children have as 
strong claims for civil, polite attention as their elders 
have. Such gentle courtesy as we show to our friends, 
or are expected to, if extended to the children will not 
interfere with the respect, deference or obedience to 
parental authority which is desirable and should be se- 
cured. Parents and teachers, on the contrary, will 
find an ample reward if they teach children good man- 
ners by their own example as well as by precept. 

Elegant or polished manners are most desirable. 
It isnot easy to define exactly what the term ‘ good 
manners’? means. There was never any book which 
defined it so that one term comprehended the whole. 
But with all, educated or uneducated, who really pos- 
sess this good thing it is very easily recognized. Many 
who have never read a page on etiquette, and know 
not one of the rules that are expected to be the ‘‘ open 
sesame” into the “ best society,” are beautiful examples 
of a wise mother’s training. We do not pretend to de- 
scribe it, but there is an indefinable, indescribable 
something by which one can usually recognize a true 
gentleman or lady. ‘‘Blue blood,” or being born 
‘ander the purple,’ does not insure it. We think it 
is the result of early training—a mother’s handiwork. 

We see many children who act as if they thought it 
of no consequence how they behave at home. They 
talk loud, are boisterous when they enter a room, race 
up and down stairs, and call with loud voices from 
one story to another, slamming every door after them 
until the noise is like the report of a cannon, regardless 
of the great annoyance and discomfort they inflict upon 
allin the house. A visitor at a house where such be- 
havior in children is tolerated would scarcely recog- 
nize them if he met them away from home, they can 
then be so quiet and unobtrusive. But that is not be- 
ing refined and polished. True politeness and good 
manners cannot be taken on or put off at pleasure. 
They must be home-made, instilled into thé minds of 
the children from the cradle, to be the pure article. 
But if it is not—to be sure, even a spurious article 
is better than none. At least it will be some relief to 
those who must witness the boorishness of their home 
manners. 

Now if parents can teach their children that they 
must not enter a friend’s house and throw off hats, 
cloaks, or rubbers anywhere—on the floor, on chairs, 
sofas, etc., instead of putting them in their appropriate 
places—that they must not rush noisily about, talking 
loadly or calling from one end of the room to the other, 
that they must be respectful and deferential toall when 
visiting, they surely can teach them that rude conduct 
at home is offensive and reprehensible to the last de- 
gree and in no wise to be tolerated. Parents can train 
their children to be polite at home as well as abroad, 
and they are guilty of a great wrong if they do not 
accomplish it. 

Well-bred persons—young or old—will respect the 
taste, comfort and pleasure of others, and be quite as 
solicitous of securing it as their own. They will be 
ashamed to allow any habit that would offend the taste 
or delicacy of anyone to have control over them. They 
are watchful to use no annoying expressions, to guard 
or overcome any propensity that will make another un- 
comfortable, such as sharp words, sarcasm, or repartees 
that give pain, and many other little but troublesome 
habits. A well-bred person will not indulge in any- 
thing of this kind at home or abroad, when there is 
danger of giving offense to any member of the family, 
or friend, who is fastidious and likely to be hurt by it. 
In fact, no book or code for good manners has ever 
been written that is so safe to follow as the Bible, At 
home and among friends of strangers goad manners 
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are simply those actions which spring from that 
spirit that ‘‘ suffereth long and is kind,” which ‘‘ envieth 
not; vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; doth not 
behave itself unseemly; seeketh not her own; is not 
easily provoked; thinketh no evil.” If parents will 
so teach their children they will not only add to their 
own comfort a thousand fold, while the little ones are 
maturing, but will prepare them to go ont from their 
home, when they arrive at man’s and woman’s estate, 
useful and respected members of society, blessing and 
being blessed by all. 








HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSING. 
CONV ALESCENCE. 
By Miss E. R. Scovi1, 
Of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
ITH convalescence come manifold dangers 
that must be guarded against with jealous care. 
A single act of imprudence then may render unavail- 
ing all the watchful anxiety of the previous weeks. 

Some of these dangers are common to all illnesses ; 
others need only be apprehended in special diseases. 

An invalid is peculiarly liable to take cold when first 
allowed to sit up. 

The room should be slightly warmer than usual, 
the chair or couch on which he is to sit covered with 
a blanket, and he himself well wrapped in blankets and 
shawls. If possible, close-fitting flannels should be 
worn, and the feet must be covered with stockings. 
He should not be allowed to remain too long oft of bed 
the first time, and it is well to have it warmed before 
he returns to it. 

No visitors should be admitted, and all excitement 
must be avoided until he has had time to rest after the 
exertion. 

Except those actually engaged in the care of the suf- 
ferer not more than one friend at once should ever be 
allowed to enter the sick-room. In some cases quiet 
is absolutely essential to recovery, and it is always 
desirable. 

The visitor should sit where the invalid can see 
without being obliged to turn his head. No discus- 
sions or agitating subjects of conversation should be 
introduced. It is particularly desirable to avoid ac- 
counts of similar cases that have terminated fatally, or 
of miraculous cures that have been performed by an- 
other doctor in a marvelously short space of time. 

It seems almost incredible that such stupidity can 
exist; yet kind-hearted, well-educated persons have 
been guilty of choosing just such depressing topics in 
their efforts to cheer an ailing friend. 

The weakness and languor inseparable from long 
illness render convalescence sometimes a very tedious 
and trying time. The small stock of strength is un- 
equal to the demands made upon it, and it should be 
husbanded in every possible way. 

At night the invalid should have something to take 
the last thing before going to sleep; any light nourish- 
ment will answer—a cup of cocoa, beef tea, or thin 
custard. A delicate sandwich and, if stimulant is 
ordered, a glass of wine taken then will prevent ex- 
haustion during sleep. 

The early morning hours, from three to five, are the 
most trying of the twenty-four. The powers of life are 
at their lowest ebb, and should be re-enforced by food. 

If it is impossible to heat anything, a cold drink is 
better than nothing. Half a pint of milk, with the 
white of one egg beaten up in it, may be given. There 
is usually little appetite at this early hour, and some- 
thing must be chosen that can be easily taken. 

A small apparatus for use in the sick-room is sold by 
many apothecaries, and will be found very convenient, 


It consists of a small metal plate covered with wire- 


gauze. Above itis a tripod large enough to support a 
tin cup that will holda piat. The saucer is filled with 
alcohol, which, when lighted, will heat a cupful of 
fluid in a few minutes. There is, of course, no smoke 
or smell. 

The room of a convalescent should be made to look 
as bright and cheery as possible. Trifling changes 
may be made in the arrangement of the furniture; a 
new picture, or one from another part of the house, 
hung where it can easily be seen by the invalid. 

Illustrated newspapers or new books placed on the 
table, a few cut flowers, and one or two plants in bloom 
do much to brighten a room. 

After typhoid fever and diphtheria it should be borne 
in mind that great danger to life exists for several 
weeks. The diet should be most carefully regulated, 
and no exertion whatever permitted. 

In the latter disease, in scarlet fever and measles, 
cold is especially to be guarded against. 

Fresh bed linen and underclothing must be warmed 
before being used, and all draughts jealously excluded. 

After measles the eyes should not be used too soon 
for reading, writing, or sewing, else permanent injury 
to the sight may be the result. . 

Reading aloud should not be continued tao Jong at one 
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time. The strain upon the attention of the listener is 
fatiguing, and it is well to leave intervals of rest. 

There should be a gradual return to the ordinary 
habits of every-day life. 

Who that has been long ill does not remember the 
delicious feeling of returning strength and the joy of 
fully recovered health; the pleasure of the trip to the 
seaside or the mountains, accompanied, perhaps, by 
the dear face that has watched beside the sick-bed 
through so many weary days and nights with such 
constant, uncomplaining, unwearying love? 

If the disease has been infectious one thing remains 
to be done by those who remain at home, and that is 
thoroughly to disinfect the room and every article that 
has been used in it. 

This is best effected by pasting over with strips of 
paper every crack about windows and doors, placing 
large dishes of chloride of lime on the floor, and pour- 
ing strong vinegar on them. The chloride gas that is 
generated is an effectual purifier. The vapor from 
burning sulphur is an excellent disinfectant; but the 
fumes bleach white any color exposed to them. It is 
understood that no one must remain in the room. 

Every article of clothing that cannot be washed 
should be destroyed. All that can be sent to the laundry 
should be washed in hot carbolic soapsuds in the pro- 
portion of one part of carbolic crystal to forty of water. 
The furniture should be cleansed in a solution of one 
part carbolic to twenty of water. 

The mattresses and pillows should be made over, 
except in small-pox, when they must be burned. 

The carpet should be scrubbed on both sides with 
carbolic acid. If these precautions are taken there 
will be no danger of communicating any disease. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH HYACINTHS. 
By A FLOWER LOVER. 
\ HEN I saw Mrs. E. F. P.’s inquiry in The Union 
about house-plants I thought I would sit right 
down and give her the benefit of my experience, show- 
ing that she could have some plants even with west 
windows, and that one of those plants is the hyacinth. 
I see Faith Harper has been more prompt than I have, 
and written an interesting letter. I enjoyed it much. 
She seems to think hyacinths, as a general thing, are 
a ‘‘delusion and a snare.”’ Not so, sister! Still, I 
can sympathize with you, for I once thought so my- 
self. Now they are one of my “ affinities,” for I have 
learned how to take care of them. I feel just as sure 
of having fine hyacinths when I plant the bulbs as I 
would be of potatoes if I planted a hill—provided the 
festive potato-bug did not walk that way. 

A few years ago I read that hyacinths could be 
grown in the house in glasses made for the purpose. 
Of course I wanted some. I bought some mixed bulbs, 
such as are planted in the garden: my first mistake; I 
should have bought first-class named bulbs. I filled 
the glasses with cold well-water: the second mistake; 
I ought to have used tepid rain-water. I put them on 
the window-sill where the sun shone on them, for I 
thought they must have the sun to help them grow: 
the third mistake; I should have put them in a dark 
closet until the glasses were filled with roots, then put 
them in the window with a paper around the glass to 
keep the light trom the roots. Now for the result. 
All the bulbs rotted, with one exception. That had 
leaves about two inches long, and a feeble flower 
spike. One flower, bolder than the rest, opened its 
pink eye to the light, and was so frightened at finding 
itself alone that it turned yellow and died. That was 
the last of those beautiful hyacinths. Thus endeth the 
first lesson in experience. The next winter I tried 
putting them in pots of earth; same kind of bulbs. I 
made the same mistake again of putting them in the 
sun before the roots had formed, so I had little, half- 
starved looking spikes of flowers’ that opened down 
amongst the leaves as if they were afraid to come out 
and show themselves. I was discouraged, but the old 
adage came to mind, ‘‘ The third time never fails,” and 
the next winter I was still trying to raise hyacinths 
such as I saw pictured out in various catalogues. I 
was determined, in the ‘‘ sink or swim, survive or per- 
ish” spirit, that I would do it, and I succeeded. This 
is the way I manage. I buy the best named bulbs. 
For soil I take well-rotted sod one-half, old cow ma- 
nure and sand the other half (it is not necessary that 
the cow should be old, only the manure). I use hya- 
cinth pots when I can get them but ordinary five-inch 
pots will answer, fill in the soil within half an inch 
of the top of the pot, press in the bulb up to the neck, 
water, put in my label, and cover the bulb with a small 
pot. When all are prepared I bury them in this way: 
my cellar has a sandy bottom, so I dig a trench deep 
enough to set the pots in, cover them to the tops and 
let them remain until warited. The last of November 
I bring up a few pots; make a paper cone, leaving it 
open at the top, to cover the spike of leaves to help it 





grow tall. When the bads are grown I take the cone 
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off and gradually bring the plant tothe sun. When 
the flowers begin to open I increase the water, giving 
them tepid water twice a day. I keep them as cool as 
possible after they bloom, moving them into a room 
without a fire at night. By keeping them in the cellar 
and bringing up a few at a time your room may be fra- 
grant all winter. If you want a few hyacinths for 
Christmas get some Roman hyacinths. Treat them 
the same as the others, only bring them to the light 
by the first of November. I always have a few pots of 
polyanthus narcissus and sweet-scented jonquils. I 
should like to tell you of different varieties of hyacinths 
I have grown, but am afraid to try the editor’s patience 
another moment. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 
«(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

With the view of obtaining specific information which 
may lead to the adoption of a set of rules for the preven- 
tion of accidents with kerosene lamps, you are earnestly 
requested to reply concisely and definitely to the following 
questions, if you have had any experience or know the cir- 
cumstances connected with any explosions of kerosene 
lamps: 

I. State the date and hour of day or night at which the 
explosion occurred. 

1I. How long a time bad the lamp been lighted? 

Ill. How much oil was there in the lamp at time of 
lighting? 

IV. Was the lamp filled just before the last lighting? 

V. How high was the flame when last noticed before the 
explosion, and how long before the explosion was it no- 
ticed? 

VI. Had the height of the flame been changed at any 
time since last lighted? 

VII. Was the wick long or short? ° 

VILL. Was the lamp glass or metallic? 

IX. Whose make was the lamp? 

X. Was it a German Student or a Perkins & House Non- 
Explosive lamp? 

XI. What kind or quality of oil was in the lamp? 

XII. Was the lamp a comparatively new or old one? 

XIII. Was the lamp being carried about, or at rest, at 
time of explosion; and if at rest, for how long a time? 

XIV. Did any person witness the explosion; if so, did 
the flame descend the wick and fill the lamp? 

XV. Was the chimney, or lamp, or both, blackened with 
smoke? 

XVI. Was any loss of life caused by the explosion? and 
what was the estimated damage in dollars? 

XVII. What was the cause of the explosion? 

We hope to get by the answers to these questions some 
suggestions of rules or principles for protection from the 
dangers of explosions; and every one who responds to 
these inquiries shall have in some form the benefit of every 
other response. 





While all nature is exuberant in beauty there ought not 
to be a single lonely life left uncheered by something of 
its bloom. In many of the large cities there are flower 
and fruit missions through which gifts may be distributed. 
But cannot you find some sad or sick or tired one near 
you to whom you can give a little portion of the abun- 
dance you have? Even a few curling grass-blades in a 
bunch of buttercups make a bouquet which is net to be 
despised. 





There are two distinct kinds of paint used on buildings: 
the ‘‘chemical” and the ‘‘ metallic.” The difference in 
the expanding and contracting qualities of the two unfit 
them to be used together. Having once used either on a 
building, the fresh ** coats” required from time to time 
should be of the same kind unless the whole of the paint is 
removed and the wood laid bare again. The alternate use 
of the two kinds makes mischief. So says a thinking, 
observing, experienced builder. 





“A Farmer’s Wife” asks for a receipt for cabbage 
salad. Take a solid, crisp, white cabbage aad cut it fine, 
adding, if you can, some celery, also cut fine. The coarse 
leaves of celery answer quite well when chopped, if one 
has not a plenty. Add one chopped onion. Mix all together 
thoroughly and place in a salad dish. Take one soft-boiled 
egg and beat up thoroughly with a tablespoonful of butter, 
or salad oil if preferred, half a teaspoonful of mixed mus- 
tard, one teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and half a teacup of vinegar. Beat all very thoroughly 
together and pour over the cabbage. Slice two or three 
hard-boiled eggs and lay over the salad. If the cabbage is 
large and much celery used a double quantity of dressing 
will be needed; celery salt will give a flavor if celery can- 
pot be procured. 





A wise wife will always let her husband bear her bur- 
dens for her, or at least with her, if he will; and most 
husbands will. All men like to be flattered; husbands like 
best of all the flattery of their wives; and the subtlest and 
sweetest flattery is that which a wife gives her husband 
when she assumes that his shoulders are broader, his courage 
larger, his strength greater than hers, and so casts on him 
the burdens that are too much for her. Of all errors of 
love the most fatal is that of the wife who imagines that 
she is serving her husband by saving him from life’s bur- 
dens, and who, by refusing to call on him for the belp and 
service which love delights to be asked to render, at the 
same moment and by the same act adds to her burdens, 
and denies him his highest pleasure. 





Gur Young Folks. 


THE TWINS’ DARK BIRTHDAY. 


By ExLia A. DRINKWATER. 
T was the morning of the twins’ tenth birthday, 
May 19, 1780, and they were sitting together on 
the door-stone finishing their breakfast of porridge and 
milk, into which a spoonful of molasses had been 
stirred in honor of this anniversary. 

**Grandsir’” was dozing in the chimney corner in 
the large kitchen behind them; their mother sat close 
to the eastern window spinning thread for Paul’s coat; 
Keturah, the maid, was in the pantry skimming milk; 
Oliver, the man, was in the field plowing with the two 
oxen, Star and Bright; and their father was in the 
army, fighting bravely and hopefully. 

The children had blue eyes and straw-colored hair 
of the same shade, and when they stood up against the 
kitchen door to be measured one mark always served 
for both of them; but here the resemblance ended, for 
Patience was strong and rosy, while Paul was weak 
and pale. 

‘It rained a little this morning,” said Paul, tasting 
his porridge with his pewter spoon, ‘‘ and it thundered 
before I was awake.” 

‘How did you know it when you were asleep?” 
asked Patience, showing the dimples in both cheeks. 

‘*] felt it,” answered Paul. ‘‘What made us sleep 
so late this morning, do you suppose?”’ 

‘*It must be early,” replied Patience, glancing up at 
the cloudy sky. ‘‘The sun hasn’t risen yet, and the 
clock must be wrong,” turnipg to look at the tall 
clock in the corner of the kitchen, whose hands point- 
ed to a quarter of nine. 

Suddenly there was an exclamation from the pantry 
and the sound of breaking earthenware. 

‘*T thought the grandsir’ had set himself afire again,” 
cried Keturah, running to the old man’s chair, “I 
smelt fire so strong, and I turned and dropped the 
milk-dish.” 

‘“‘There is a strange, smoky smell, and grandsir’ is 
unusually drowsy this morning. I wish we could have 
a good heavy shower to clear the atmosphere, for I 
want to finish Paul’s coat to-day, and I can scarcely 
see to sew now. Just run out and turn the linen on 
the grass, children; I want it to be nice and white, for 
when it is bleached I shall make it into shirts for 
your father, though the war may be over and he at 
home before that time, please God.” 

Leaving their wooden bowls on the door-stone, the 
children ran across the damp grass. 

‘It is all smutty and dirty,” cried Patience, lifting 
up one end of the long piece of linen. 

‘* So it is,” replied Paul, bending over it. ‘‘ It looks 
as if some one had brushed down the chimney back and 
then shaken the brush over the linen. Keturah will 
have to wash it.” 

‘*Keturah! Keturah! 
they called. 

Keturah came and looked at the soiled linen, then 
she rubbed it in her fingers and smelled of it, and then 
she looked straight up into the clouds. 

“Tt rained down,” she declared; ‘‘there’s been 
woods afire, and the rain was full of burnt leaves. 
That must be why the sun has been so red for two or 
three days and why he shows himself so little to-day.” 

Running to the barrel of rainwater at the end of the 
house she dipped her large, red hand into the water. 

“Just the same,” she muttered, smelling of it. 
** Curious! curious !” 

‘* What makes the birds twitter so?” asked Patience. 
‘*See! they are all flying to the woods and singing 
just as they do at night. And hear how the roosters 
are crowing!” 

‘* Perhaps they think it will rain,” returned Keturah, 
glancing at the clouds with a startled face. ‘The 
clouds are breaking away, but it don’t get any lighter. 
I wonder what your marm thinks now.” 

‘How green the grass looks!” exclaimed Paul. 

“Green!” repeated Patience; ‘‘ why, it’s as blue as 
blue can be.” 

‘* As blue as indigo,” added Keturah, perplexed. 

‘*What crooked eyes you both have!” cried Paul. 
‘Oh, mother, how does the grass look to you?” he 
asked, as the mother -came to the door with a grave 


face. 
‘*A most beautiful green,” she answered. ‘‘I never 


saw anything more lovely; but in the corners it has a 
bluish appearance; it is very strange when there is so 
little light. But run down the lane, children, and see 
what ails the sheep; they are bleating as if they were 
in trouble.” 

‘“‘Take hold of my hand if you want to,” invited 
Paul; and, afraid, they knew not why, they clasped 
hands and ran towards the meadow bars. 

‘“‘The hens are going to roost,” said Paul, as they 
passed the hen-house. ‘‘ They never went to roost in 
the morning before.” 


Come and look, Keturah!”’ 





‘* Hurry!” cried Patience. ‘The cows are lowing 
as if they wanted to be milked.” 

At the bars they found an impatient group; the cows 
were trying to jump over the stone wall, and the sheep 
were huddled together bleating piteously. 

‘* Perhaps they got frightened by bears,” suggested 
Patience. 

“Then I'll open the bars,” said Paul, beginning to 
draw aside the heavy rails. ‘‘ Stand back, Patty.” 

Patience had scarcely time to obey his caution be- 
fore the cows rushed past her, closely followed by the 
frightened sheep. 

“Tl leave the bars open,’’ decided Paul, ‘‘ because 
it tires me to put them up, and Oliver is coming this 
way with the oxen. I wonder if he thinks it is dinner- 
time? Nobody blew the horn for him.” 

‘They are going right straight into their pen,’’ av- 
nounced Patience, looking after the hurrying sheep, 
‘‘and the cows have gone into their shed. And oh 
how dark it grows! Let us run!’ 

At the door they found their mother watching for 
them, and when they entered the kitchen they saw 
Keturah lighting a candle at the fireplace. 

‘*When I couldn’t see to read the almanac in the 
forenoon, in a room with two winders, I thought it 
was proper time to light a candle,” she observed, as 
she straightened herself. 

‘* And now I’ll have my supper and go to bed,’ the 
great-grandfather said sleepily, rubbing his eyes with 
his trembling tingers. 

‘** But it is only the forenoon, grandsir’,” explained 
Patience, standing at his side and shouting into his 
ear, ‘‘ and we are to have Indian dumplings boiled in 
the pot for dinner. We only light the candle because 
a thunder-shower is coming up, and that makes the 
day so dark,” she added, looking into her mother’s 
face for confirmation to her words. 

‘*T do not know what it is, child,” answered the 
mother, ‘‘ but God will take care of us, whatever it is.”’ 

‘*A dark day?” inquired the great-grandfather, with 
his hand up to his ear. ‘‘I re-mem-ber all about— 
that—that hap-pened in—the year—seven-teen—hun- 
dred—and—sixteen. We did not—know—what it was 
—dark—dark—all day. Never—knew—what it was. 
Never—knew—what it was,” he repeated, sinking back 
in his chair and closing his eyes. 

‘* What’s that ?” asked Paul, as several small objects 
were apparently thrown in at the door. 

‘Tis the day of judgment of ungodly men come 
at last,” howled Keturah, dropping down on the 
hearth-rug and covering her face with her apron. 

** Only some poor little sparrows,” said the mother, 
picking them up from the floor. 

‘*Poor little things,” echoed Patience, receiving 
them in her pinafore. ‘‘ Three are dead,” she said, 
touching them tenderly; ‘‘ but these two have their 
hearts beating. Oh how fast they do beat!” 

**Tt is a bad omen for birds to come in the house. 
They never come todo nobody no good. Oh, lawk! 
we shall all be swallowed up,” groaned Keturah. 

‘* Not by the birds,” smiled the mother. ‘ Lay the 
dead ones in the grass, Paul, and put the others in a 
warm, quiet place where they can revive. They were 
attracted by the light.”’ 

Dropping the dead birds on the grass near the door- 
stone, Paul gave a hasty glance around; all out-of- 
doors was quiet and dark and solemn, the lights that 
were beginning to gleam here and there in the neigh- 
boring farm-houses appearing strangest of all. 

‘*We are ail bewitched together,” declared Oliver, 
entering the kitchen behind Paul, and closing the door 
as if something frightful were following him. “I 
don’t know whether I’m in this world or the next, and 
may the Lord have mercy on my poor soul.” 

‘*Sit down and rest, Oliver,” said the mother, mo- 
tioning him to the settee in the chimney corner. 
‘The sun will shine brightly to-morrow, I trust. This 
darkness is only caused by a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere.” 

‘*A very peculiar state of the atmosphire, marm,” 
repeated Oliver, wiping the cold perspiration from his 
face. ‘* Most days in the mornings the shadders fall 
to the west, and in the afternoons they fall to the 
east, but to-day the shadders fell every way ; and that’s 
what scared me first, to have natur’ turn agin me so. 
And then the mist riz straight up out of the springs 
and spread in a big red cloud, and then another lot of 
mist riz right ap under that and made a green cloud, 
and then another white cloud came out of them same 
springs, and they all sailed off together one on top the 
other to the west, and finally got mixed up with the 
dark clouds.” . 

‘*Very strange and beautiful,’’ commented the 
mother, unrolling the cloth of her own weaving upon 
the table and proceeding to cut out Paul’s coat with 
her sharp shears. 

‘* Strange enough, as you may say, marm,” continued 
Oliver, his uneasiness lessening in the importance of 
the wonderful story he had to tell. “ And Eben Strong 
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he came along on horseback, and he said a mountain 
has grown up betwixt us and the sun, and we shall 
always live in the dark. And Seth Rider told him he 
thought the British has smashed us all up, and this 
is the sign of ii. And some folks do say,” lowering 
his voice, ‘‘ that General Washington is dead.” 

‘¢ He can’t be killed. God wouldn’t let him he killed!” 
cried Patience from her little bench close to her 
mother. ‘‘ Father says he has a charmed life.” 

‘Now you are sorry, Oliver, that you wished 
General Gates had General Washington’s command,” 
said Paul reproachfully. 

*‘ Well, some folks did think so,’’ excused Oliver. 
‘* That Burgoyne’s surrender was a big thing for him; 
but I guess that General Washington will do just about 
right, after all.” 

‘*T should think he would,” cried Paul. 
greatest man and the best that ever lived.” 

‘““Excepting our father,” corrected Patience, who 
thought that she would have been a British subject 
long before this if her father had not fought so well. 

‘* Well, well, I'll go and look after the cattle,” said 
Oliver, rising to light the lantern. ‘ You’ll not expect 
a man to plow on such a day as this, marm.”’ 

‘Certainly not,” replied the mother; ‘‘ do whatever 
you like. I think you will feel happier to be employed, 
and you will not have time for evil forebodings. When 
the Lord comes I wish to be doing my duty.” 

“Sodol. SodoI,” repeated Oliver, going out into 
the twilight.” 

*“*T want the Lord to think well of me,” whimpered 


‘** He is the 


_ Keturah, drawing the apron away from her face, ‘but 


I tremble so I can’t do anything. I never heard of the 
like of this.” 

‘The dark can’t hurt us,” declared Paul, ‘ for 
grandsir’ is all safe, and he lived through a dark day. 
So be a good woman, Keturah, and make the dump- 
lings.” 

eT thought you children intended to learn a couple 
of Bible verses for your birthday,” said their mother 
suggestively. 

‘*So we do,” answered Paul, taking the large Bible 
from the stand in the corner, feeling sure that no harm 
could come to him while holding this book. Seated 
together near the tall candle on the table, with the 
Bible open between them, grandsir’ in his corner, 
Keturah peeling vegetables, and their mother cutting 
and fitting the little coat, the children ceased to feel 
that anything unusual was occurring; only when they 
glanced out of the window or up at the clock did a 
shivering fear creep over them, and then they drew 
nearer together and clasped the edges of the book 
more firmly. 

‘‘ Here is just what we want,” cried Paul. ‘‘ Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people; 
but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee.’ Keturah opens the Bible blind- 
folded to tell what she must do, and now this means 
that it will be as light as can be, Patty,” he explained. 
‘*God knew that it would be dark to-day, and so he 
wrote this to tell us that the sun will shine, and we 
need not be afraid. Is that right, mother?” 

‘*] think he will allow you to take the comfort of it 
in that way,” she replied after an instant’s hesitation. 
‘It means something more than that to me.” 

So the children softly repeated the words over and 
over again until the coat was cut and basted, and 
the dinner was all ready. Oliver assisted the great- 
grandfather to his place at the table, and they all 
bowed their heads while he asked a tremulous bless- 
ing, then the mother helped them to the stew from the 
large blue platter, and the dinner hour passed just as 
usual; but just as they were rising from the table a 
torch flashed past the windows and a loud rap sounded 
upon the outer door. 

“The day of doom has come!” shrieked Keturah, 
hiding her face in her lap. 

‘It is one of the neighbors,” said the mother. 
** Open the door, Paul.” 

With trembling fingers Paul admitted Seth Rider. 

‘*Are you all prepared to die?” asked the young 
man, setting his torch in the chimney corner. 

‘* Sit down, Seth,” invited the mother, placing a 
chair for him. ‘I think we are no nearer death than 
we are every day.” 

“Other folks think different,” answered Seth, in 
surprise, ‘‘Everybody’s crowding into the meeting- 
house, where they couldn’t see each other’s faces but 
for the candles, and Parson Smith he had prayed an 
hour when I left, about Pharaoh, and Judas, and 
Jezebel; but I thought I’d come and see how how you 
folks was getting along, and perhaps you’d like to go 
to the meeting-house. The men are shaking and 
groaning, and the women are crying and fainting, and 
the young ones are bawling.” 

‘““] think I shall stay at home and do the duty of 
Friday,” replied the mother. “If the world does not 
come to an end Paul willneed his coat for Sunday, and 





if the world does come to an end to-day I wish the 
Lord to find me doing the duty he has set for me; and 
besides, I do not know how to faint.” 

“T wish I felt as you do,” said Seth, admiringly; 
‘“*but just come to the door and see how things looks. 
This is the darkest spell of all.” 

Leaving grandsir’ nodding over his plate all hastened 
to the door while Seth stood upon the door-stone 
holding his torch high above his head. The clouds 
were thinnest at the north; at the north-east they 
were very thick, and so low that the hills only half a 
mile away could not be seen; but the south-westerly 
hills near where the children’s aunt Esther lived,twenty 
miles away, could be plainly seen, although the spaces 
between were so dark that the grass could not be dis- 
tinguished from the trees. All the clouds were in 
motion, hurrying one over the other, seeming to form 
three layers, the lower one being of a peculiar brassy 
hue. 

‘“‘See the rainbow!” cried Patience, pointing to a 
faint red light in the clouds twenty or thirty feet above 
their heads. 

“Tt may be the reflection of your torch, Seth,” 
said the mother; ‘‘ just place it behind the door.” 

‘That is just it,’ acknowledged Seth, after trying 
the experiment several times. ‘‘ Now what kind ofa 
sign do you make of that?” 

‘*Tt means that the clouds are damp, and so they 
reflect the light of your torch just as they do the sun 
when there is a rainbow. How many wonderful things 
we shall learn to-day.” 

‘* Well, I'll go back and tell the folks there is one 
woman with a clear conscience, who isn’t afraid to live 
ordie,”’ said Seth, stepping into the path. ‘‘ I paid folks 
all I owed them this morning, and I asked Eben Grey 
to forgive me, too; sol hope the Almighty will re 
member me in mercy.” 

For a moment they stood watching Seth as he 
walked down the road, stopping now and then to gaze 
up at the reflection that was following him. 

““T’ve—had—my—sup—per—and—now—lI’ll—go—to 
bed,” the great-grandfather was saying when they 
entered the kitchen, and as he would not be persuaded 
that it was day-time Oliver helped him to bed in one 
of the small rooms off the kitchen. Rather more care- 
fully than usual Patience began to wash the dishes; 
Paul fed the swallows in his father’s old hat in the 
corner of the settle; the mother stitched and pressed 
the seams of Paul’s coat; Keturah was induced to 
make preparations for the morrow’s baking, and 
Oliver brought in several rakes to mend, saying 
apologetically : 

**T can always work best when folks is around.” 

At three o’clock as Oliver was going out with the 
mended rakes he called them all to the door, and there 
they saw the outline of the sun, pale and shadowy. 

*“** Arise, shine; for thy light is come!’” cried 
Paul, jumping up and down. ‘‘ The Bible said so! The 
Bible said so!” 

‘“*Yes, the sun is going on his appointed way,” the 
mother said with great relief, ‘‘ and itis not as dark as 
it has been. As the moon is nearly full to-night we 
shall probably see that as usual.” - 

But while she spoke the ghostly sun disappeared. 

‘*Never mind,” comforted Paul, trying to swallow 
the queer feeling in his throat, ‘for we know now 
that the sun is going right on; and, oh, mother, may 
we sit up and see the moon?” 

‘‘T think you may,” promised the mother. ‘* Now 
come in and begin the samplers that you have been 
talking about so long.” 

Delicate little Paul never thought of being ashamed 
of doing “‘ girl’s work,” and they were soon delight- 
fully busy in selecting the bright worsted and beginning 
to mark their names, ages, the date, with the Bible 
verses they had learned that day. At supper time it was 
almost as dark as it had been at noon, but as soon as 
their bread and milk was eaten the children stationed 
themselves at the window to watch for the moon. 

‘‘The moon rises at nine o’clock,’’ announced 
Keturah, looking up from the almanac. 

**Oh!” cried both the children. 

‘* You might say your hymns to me,” proposed the 
mother; ‘‘ that will make the time pass quick.” 

Turning disappointedly from the window, the chil- 
dren drew their stools beside their mother on the 
hearth-rug; they repeated all the hymns and Bible 
verses they knew, ending by kneeling together at 
their mother’s knee to pray the little prayer that their 
great-grandmother had learned in the far-away English 
home. 

“Tt is darker than ever,” said Paul, running to the 
window. ‘ And, oh, see the lights!” 

A number of people with torches and lanterns were 
passing on their way to the meeting-house. 

‘*Go with them, Keturah, if you will feel any better,” 
advised the mother. 

**T don’t want to see nobody that is more afraid than 
I be,’”’ sobbed Keturah. 





But, in spite of their anxious, impatient watching, it 





Vor. XXI., No. 20: 
grew so dark that Oliver could not see his hand befere 
his face when he stepped out of doors at nine o’clock. 
Earth and sky appeared to be swallowed up in black- 
ness of darkness. 

‘* We shall not see the moon until to-morrow night, 
children,” said the mother; ‘“‘so go you to bed and 
I will call you when the sun rises.” 

The darkness was not frightful at night, for it was 
often dark at night; so the weary, excited children fell 
asleep peacefully, sure that God and their mother would 
take care of them. 

The next sound that Patience heard was Paul’s 
voice calling her, and she opened her eyes to find the 
room full of light. Running to the window she saw 
the sun rising gloriously from a bed of scarlet and 
crimson clouds, causing all the dew-drops in grass and 
shrubs to twinkle like stars. The roosters were crow- 
ing, the hens cackling; the sheep were scampering 
down the lane to the meadow ; Oliver was whistling as 
he watered the oxen, and Keturah was humming a 
psalm-tune while she heated the oven for baking. 
Grandsir’ stood on the door-stone with bared head and 
a pleased smile on his childish face, and when she met 
her mother she received from her a rare kiss and the 
counsel, ‘‘ Always trust the Lord, my child.” 

And now, when another little Paul and Patience 
coax their grandma fora story, the most wonderful one 
that she can tell them is about the dark birthday of 
herself and brother Paul. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
THE PEBBLE 1N THE WALL. 


PEBBLE, as geologists often use the word, is 

any rounded stone without regard to its size. 
Pebbles may be small enough to be carried in a shep- 
herd boy’s pouch as sling-stones, or they may be 
several inches or even feet in diameter. The cobble- 
stones paving the village streets are pebbles, and the 
round stones built into many a mile of stone wall in 
some parts of the country are only larger pebbles. 

How came these stones to be round? An apple or 
an orange grows round upon the tree. But stones do 
not grow. Stones begin as pieces broken off from 
some ledge of rock. At the foot of any ledge one can 
see that stones break off in angular shapes. Some are 
flat, some are cubical, some are diamond-shaped, and 
all sorts of irregular forms appear. Just as a work- 
man making macadamized road breaks up the stone 
into fragments of every shape with his hammer, so rain 
and frost break off all sorts of fragments from the 
ledge, and these are broken still again by falling on 
one another. Among all the pieces at the foot of the 
ledge you will almost never find a round one. 

How, then, has it come about that there are so many 
rounded stones in all our fields? Did God make them 
round at the creation? We might perhaps think so, 
if he did not show us in every mountain brook and 
on the shores of our lakes and the sea his machinery 
still at work turning angular stones into rounded ones. 

By watching the action of the waves on a pebbly 
beach anyone can see for himself how constantly the 
stones along the shore are kept rolling over one an- 
other by the motion of the water. Almost everything 
we can now find upon the beach had the angles and 
corners worn off long ago, but now and then some 
fragment shows the rounding process still under 
way. 

Brooks and rivers also, especially if they are broken 
by rapids or waterfalls, will show the observer how 
“the waters wear the stones.” When the streams are 
high, stones are rolled along in the current and become 
more or less rounded by striking against one another 
and against the bottom. Where a stream pours over 
a ledge a basin will be found below in which the deep 
water boils like a pot or whirls about in strong eddies, 
dashing the stones against one another. In every such 
place the stones will become rounded, for the corners 
will of course break off more easily than the stones 
will break in two. 

One will seldom find anything larger than cobble- 
stones in our streams at the present day, and nearly 
all the stones are small pebbles, while here and there 
along still reaches of the streams are beds of sand 
each grain of which is a small particle probably broken 
from the larger stones in the process of rounding 
them. 

All these things almost any boy or girl, whose eyes 
are open and who does not live on the prairie, may see 
right about home, and find the stones worth look- 
ing at and talking about. In ways like these we 
may believe that the pebbles of all sizes, in the fields, 
the streets, the walls, were rounded by the action of 
water. We may not only say that God made them 
round but see how he shaped them as they are. The 
pebbles are troublesome enough sometimes in the gar- 
den, but every one of them tells a long and exciting 
story of frost and storm and flood to those who know 
how to read it. 

If this is enough about how the stones came to be 
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round, we will talk another time about the harder 
question how they come where we find them, so far 
from their native ledges and so far from any present 
streams. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HE wind has been doing some strange and some 
dreadful things in different parts of our coun- 
try, and when the accounts of the accidents have 
come in the daily papers I have looked anxiously 
lest I should see that some of you had suffered. And 
it made me want to tell you all not to be frightened 
when a tempest comes, but to be ready to do what is 
wise and needful. Fright never helps one; thoughtful 
courage often does. On the approach of a high wind 
close the doors and windows; if danger increases go 
into the cellar. Whatever you do, wherever you go, 
keep calm, relying on the power and love of your 
Father in heaven, Then you are prepared for what- 
ever comes. 

I have great pity for young people who are left in 
responsible places and are timid and nervous. To be 
left in charge of a house or of small children, and be 
afraid of thieves, of fire, of tempest, is a very hard ex- 
perience; but even a girl or boy may, with courage 
and thought, overcome fear so that dangers can be met 
with a clear head—something more necessary for pro- 
tection than a strong body. 

I read something very strange the other day, and I 
wish some of you would explain it tome. Herr Salzer 
estimates that in each human eye there are about 
** 438,000 nerve-fibers ” and about ‘ 3,360,000 retinal 


cones.”’ I had no idea I had so many things in my eye 
as that; had you? And now, please, what are “ retinal 
cones”? Do tell me, somebody, for my eyes begin to 


feel uncomfortable at the thought, and I think they 
will feel better if my mind is at rest. 





WARWICK, N. Y., March 22, 1880. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

It is really too bad to say it, but I wish you would look in 
Uncle Perseverance’s coat pockets for my letterfrom you. I 
have been anxiously waiting to receive it, before writing to 
thank you, but as it has not come yet I bave my suspicions. 
I hope you have not been wondering, in your turn, if you 
could have an ungrateful niece, for I was very glad, indeed, 
to find myself one of the fortunate ones, and thank you 
heartily, especially as I would not have been included among 
the number but for your generosity. The puzzle editor has 
my thanks also for not making the puzzle too bard for me. I 
hope that my cousin will like The Christian Union so much 
that she cannot afford to do without it afterward. 

This month, winter has been giving us here very spiteful 
little dabs, such as you complain of,in the shape of quite 
severe snow-storms, and it bas been a source of pleasure to 
me to watch the birds which come around the bouse when 
the snow is on the fields, in search of food. There is a little 
colony of song-sparrows who stay about; one pair are old 
friends of five or six years’ standing and are very tame. 
They have the cheeriest song. I believe Lucy Larcom's 
“ sing-away”’ bird is the song sparrow. Then there are the 
pretty little snow-birds, and the robins and blue-birds, and 
some beautiful yellow-breasted meadow-larks, which two 
bad boys with guns are as much interested in as I am. 

The city, to me, is more enjoyable to visit than to live in, 
which is fortunate, since I do not live there. 

Spring does not come so early, but you can see it farther 
off here than in New York, at least. The leaf buds are larger, 
and some days really make me feel like going out and uncoy- 
ering the rose-bed. If you haven’t any roses, Aunt Patience, 
I would advise you to get some, as they will repay you abun- 
dantly. 

I am making some picture books that perhaps the cousins 
have never heard about, and would like to make for some 
little friend, though they are very simple. “You take cambric, 
or paper muslin, bright-colored—and blue is prettiest—and 
make a book of whatever size you prefer, and paste pictures 
cut from papers, illustrated catalogues, etc., on the outer side 
of each leaf. Use flour paste, and iron on the wrong side im- 
mediately after pasting. This makes a very satisfactory book 
for little folk who have no better ones. For the sake of your 
poor eyes I think it well I must close. I can only plead in 
extenuation that I am tired and do not write a very legible 
hand naturally. 


With much love, your niece, ANNIE B. 


No, dear Annie, Uncle Perseverance was not to 
blame; it was—let me see—it was the postman, I 
guess. He brought so many letters and tumbled them 
in such a heap that I could not get at yours very well. 
Thank you for writing again and giving me the “‘little 
bit” just for myself. I want to ask you a question 
about your roses. Do you succeed in keeping tea-roses 
over the winter? and how? Don’t stop writing on 
account of my eyes; I should rejoice if all my letters 
were as easy to read as yours. I have no doubt many 
of the cousins will try your picture-book plan. 





St. JOHNSBURY, Vt., April 5, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam eight years old and shall be nine in November. I 
thought I would write a letter to you. I have a new sled. 
Papa bas promised me a watch and chain if I am a good boy 
and Ilexpect to earnit. Iam reading library books; among 
these there are the Rollo books, the Jonas books and the 
Marco Paul, and I have read Pilgrim’s Progress and some 
fairy books. The snow has almost gone and very little sugar 
made. Thereis a robin singing under my window while I 
write. Your new nephew, Harry B, M. 


What a busy little reader you mustbe! I think you 
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are very kind to print me such a nice letter. Very |} SISTERS WHO GO TO SCHOOL, ONE OF 


soon you will be able to write, for some of your words 
are almost like written ones now. Our cherry-trees 
have little green cherries on them; and a whole 
crowd of robins are watching them and the strawberry 
beds, and having the grandest expectations, I’ve no 
doubt. We have just set out a row of cherry-trees on 
purpose for the robins, and I’d like to send an invita- 
tion to all of them to come and help themselves. Just 
mention it, won’t you, to that robin under your win- 
dow, if he is there now? 





St. JOHNSBURY, Vt., April 5, 1880, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am alittle girl six years old. I read the letters in The 
Christian U nion and like them very mucb and I wanted to 
write one myself. 

I have a pice new doll; she opens and shuts her eyes and 
goes to sleep, cries and smiles. She has two lovely dresses, 
one made of velvetand one of muslin: I go toSunday-school 
and get good lessons. 

I used to live in Brooklyn when I wasa baby. 
tired to write any more Good night. 

Your affectionate niece, JULIE F.C. M. 

Well, well, Julie, what a fine doll that is. I was 
going to say it was ’most as nice as a real live baby, 
but I think I won’t. I’m very glad she has a muslin 
dress, for it is getting too hot for velvet. I always 
feel so sorry for the poor ladies I see wearing velvet 
on hot summer days; it’s a pity they have to be so un- 
comfortable, and I think some one might give them a 
nice light cambric to wear instead. The next time my 
little seven-year old doesn’t have a good Sunday-school 
lesson I shall have to remind him of you. 


I am too 


RACINE, Wis., March 15, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have for a long while wanted to be one of your nephews, 
and since you sent me that beautiful card I have wanted to 
be one all the more. I have kept all the Christmas, New 
Year’s and other cards of that kind, and now [ have another 
beautiful one to be added to my stock of keepsakes, which I 
can look through after 1 bave grown to be a man and think 
with pleasure of the friends [ bad when 1 was young. My 
grandma takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the 
many letters that you receive from your nephews and nieces. 
I go to school, and study Latin, algebra, physiology, reading, 
spelling and composition. I like Latin very much, as our 
translating tells us of that part of the world known before 
Christ, which is very interesting. In algebra I find it hard 
work to keep the x’s, y’s and z's from getting mixed. Physi- 
ology I like better than any other study, as it tells what a 
wonderful macbine God made when he made the human 
body. I have thirty chickens, which are mine alone. I take 
care of them and buy their feed, and sell the eggs. Last sum- 
mer my papa bought me a ecroll-saw, with which I make 
many fancy and useful articles. 1 take the ‘‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion,” which I like very much. lam reading the “‘ Youth's 
Companion” and Christian Union all the time, and also ‘Jack 
Tier,” by Fenimore Cooper; “Osceola” and “The White 
Chief,” by Captain Mayne Reid ; and “ Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” by H. 8S. Randall. Can you give me any advice as to 
good books to read? I bave a little brother who is six years 
old, and a sister who is ten years old, and I am fourteen. 
They take the “ Young Folks” published by Harper & Broth- 
ers. I think that you will bave had enough of me, so, remain- 
ing your affectionate nephew, I will close. 

HENRY D. B. 

There! Henry is just the one to tell us about the 
eye. Several good books have been mentioned lately, 
among them the ‘‘ Life of Magellan” and Froissart’s 
‘*Chronicles.”” I sympathize with you about the x’s, 
y’s and z’s, and I wish I could buy a dozen or two of 
your fresh eggs. 


——w 


BROOKLYN, April 2, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Lam eight years old. I have a brother and a sister, but 
they are both younger than I. 

When I go tothe country in the summer I and another boy 
go crabbing. One day I sawa great big crab in a bunch of 
seaweed. I tried to catch it, but instead of catching the crab 
I tumbled down on my knees in the water.,. 

I want to surprise my mamma, so I am writing this in 
school so she will not know anything about it. I hope this let- 
ter will be printed, so that mamma will see it in The Christian 
Union, for my papa takes it, and we read the children’s 
letters every week. 

I should like very much to be one of your many nephews. 

Yours affectionately, RENNIE B. D. 

I’ve heard of people in row-boats “ catching crabs ” 
of a kind they did not want. One thing I hupe you can 
do, and that is get yourself wet without taking cold. If 
you’re not afraid,and keep exercising, there is not much 
danger of an ordinarily strong boy’s getting cold when 
he slips into a brook; but colds and colts are sure to 
get the upper hands—dear me! colts don’t have hands 
—well, they get the mastery over anybody that’s afraid. 
Don’t be reckless, though, for that’s a fool’s bravery. 
I hope you did not get tired waiting for your letter to 
be printed and tell your mamma, for I want to know 
how she looks when she finds it out. 





TORONTO 


APRIL 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE 


I HAVE TWO AUNTS BUT I WANT YOU. 
1 CAN ONLY PRINT AND MAMMA TELLS 
ME HOW TO SPELL, NEXT MONDAY I WILL 
BE SIX YEARS OLD. I HAVE TWO BIG 





THEM WROTE TO YOU AND DID NOT GET 
ANSWER. I HOPE YOU WILL SOON AN- 
SWER MINE. I HAVE LESSONS WITH 
MAMMA. I HAD A DOG AND IT RAN OFF. 
PAPA I8 GOING TO GET ME ANOTHER, I 
WALK WITH PAPA TO HIS TALL FOUNDRY 
MOST EVERY MORNING. IT IS NEARLY 
TWO MILES FROM OUR HOUSE BUT I RIDE 
HOME. MY HAND IS TIRED NOW. 


W. CROMWELL G. 


I have lots and lots of nephews but I want you. 
That morning walk is good exercise for you, and it 
must be delightful to take it with your papa. I re- 
member your sister’s letter. I think it had a message 
from you in it; and I must see why it has not been 
printed. I don’t wonder your hand was tired, making 
such large, plain letters. But I hope you'll send me 
another letter soon, and tell me what kind of a dog 
you get. Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in cream but not in milk; 
My second is in cloth but not in silk ; 
My third is in donor but not in giver ; 
My fourth is in stream but not in river ; 
My fifth is in tail but not in head; 
My sixth is in coach but not in bed; 
My seventh fs in screen but not in door; 
My eighth is in still but not in roar; 
My ninth is in ivory but not in black ; 
My tenth is in wagon but not in hack; 
My eleventh is in boil but not in stew; 
My twelfth is in plant but not in strew; 
My thirteenth is in learnt but not in taught; 
My fourteenth is in value but not in naught. 
My whole is the name of a large city. 
DORA AND JENNIE. 
ENIGMA. 

My 10, 13, 16, 7 is a marine animal. 

My 31, 19, 3, 4, 21 is a cereal. 

My 12, 6, 27, 28, 8, 2, 11, 14 is a flower. 

My 5, 23, 20, 22, 9, 15, 17 is one of Longfellow’s poems. 

My 18, 24, 25, 32 is a marsh. 

My 26, 30, 1, 29 is rancid. 

My whole of thirty-two letters is a quotation from Shake 
speare. w.s. M. 

REVERSED RHOMBOID. 

Across.—An American poet. A seanymph. Ancient name 
of an island in the Levant that was famed for its wine. An 
animal. Engraven. A performer. 

Downward.—In wisdom. A prefix, signifying with. To 
impair. A bird. Courage. A feminine name. Circular. A 
city in the north of Spain. A prefix, signifying error. 
suffix that denotes past action, or possession of. In wisdom 

De FORREST. 

BEHEADED RHYMES. 
I know a girl, we'll call her : 
Who once behaved oh, very ——— 
Because nurse would not cur! her 
Before she went to take the 
“ You silly thing, why do you ——— 
And cry and push your red lip ———?” 
Then she began to jeer and ——— 
And called me knave and called me ——— 
Until my patience quite worn ——— 
I cried: “ Your hair now quickly ——— 
Or with the shears I’) make a ——— 
And shave, yes, shave your naughty ——— 
Close as the fields the ‘ hoppers’ 
She hid behind her grandma's 
And peeped out at me through her 
With such a pretty, contrite 
I ran to fetch the looking 
And beld it for the little 
And tied the ribbons in her 
Then pick-a-back she took the 


Bos AND Dororay. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
My whole of 61 letters is a quotation from Whittier. 

15, 16, 47, 11, 45 was a celebrated English general. 

1, 20, 52, 22, 57 was son of Vespasian. 

50, 49, 2, 29 was crowned at Rome. 

50, 25, 23, 17, 35, 42, 22, 24, 21, 30, 33 discovered one of the rivers 
of the United States. 

4, 14, 55 was a name given to ason of William the Conqueror. 
61, 5, 6, 10 built Carthage. 
46, 7, 41, 37 was one of the boy kings of England. 
8, 43, 35, 54, 18, 51 founded a religious order. 
27, 40, 89, 28, 138 repulsed Napoleon at Acre. 
86, 17, 56, 12, 5, 48, 38 were defeated at Stillwater. 
44, 34, 60, 31, 19, 14, 23 a celebrated battle-ground. 
53, 3, 32, 26, 58, 9 was an English king. 
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Ww.T.M. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 2. 


In Colorade can be found: Co., Col., color, coo, Cora, cord, Carl, card, 
coal, cad, clod, clad, coral, cod, cool, or, oar, odor, oral, loo, lord, load, 
lard, lad, rood, rod, road, ado, arc, do, door, dolor, drool. 

Numerical Enigma.—The winter is past; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come. 

—Solomon’s Song, ii., 1, 12. 
L 
Y 
R 


Square Word.— co 
OR 
RA 
AR E 
LYR 8 
Deletions. —Ch(op)in; Pe(trjel ; Lu(st)re; Ho(mi)ly; Ra(sk)in; Ca(rm)en; 
Bo(stjon; Sa(lu)te. 


Blanks.—W right, rite, right, write. Rein, reign, rain. 
Answers received from F. W. Adamson; Frank May, who finds in 


Colorado these additional words: carol, lo, old, la, coda, car, lac, and 
Draco (a Grecian law-giver), 


ONP> 
sanoxr 





a I a ee 


Artal gin hip ale A ae 





Re poe 


pata, tea? 
Bos PGT IS 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 2 Washington Square, 
New York.” Unaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


BostoN OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Traphagen’s Clothing House, 

The warerooms of Traphagen the clothier, 
at the junction of Third and Fourth Av- 
enues, in this city, contain a large assort- 
ment of gentlemen’s and boys’ clothing at 
moderate prices. Mr. Traphagen’s loca- 
tion is 2 central one and readily accessible 
from the Elevated Railway, the Third and 
Fourth Avenue horse cars and the Eighth 
Street Cross-town line. His large stock of 
goods is suited to every variety of taste, 
while for those who wish their garments 
made to order there is connected with the 
store a superior custom deparement. 


Fine Farniture, 

The furniture warehouse of George A. 
Clark, 747 Broadway, immediately opposite 
Astor Place, offers a rich assortment of 
tasteful furniture. Messrs. Clark’s designs 
are of the latest style and include the best 
known and most comfortable shapes in 
chairs, sofas, and the most artistic patterns 
in sideboards and library desks; his prices 
are reasonable, and his business accommo- 
dated both to the wants and means of pur- 
chasers. 


Mr. E. D. Bassford, Cooper Institute, 
New York, announces additions to his large 
House Furnishing establishment in a circu- 
lar which is quite a novelty in the adver- 
tising line. It is neatly printed on tinted 
ecard board, and ornamented on the front 
page with a well-executed steel engraving 
of General Washington. 


XX COT, 

Our readers will do well to notice the ad- 
vertisement of Hermon W. Ladd, XX Cot, 
in our paper this week. This is a good bed 
for a little money, and the large sales of the 
past year testify to the appreciation in 
which it is held. 








Susurance and Financial, 








—The stock speculation of last week was 
marked by the strong downward tendency 
which has now become a characteristic of 
the market, and which, in view of the ab- 
normal rise of last year, is the healthiest 
phase it could assume. The extent both 
of the rise and fall in a half dozen of the 
leading stocks may be judged from a com- 
parison of their prices in May, 1879, before 
the rise, and in November, when they were 
at their highest, with the present quota- 


tions, as follows: 
May, Nov., 


May, 
1879. 1879. 1880. 


Canadian Southern. 58 
Chicago ~ — Western ears 
Lake Sho 
 * Lake Erie & West’ n > 

Pacific Mail.. 14% 
Milwaukee andSt. Paul.. 49 

Even yet it will be seen the prices do not 
approximate to those of a year ago. In 
mining stocks a steady fall has also been 
noted for several weeks, naturally follow- 
ing from the inflated prices of the winter, 
and stimulated during the past week by the 
newly formed resolution on the part of the 
Chrysolite Co. to declare quarterly instead 
of monthly dividends. This wise practice 
was initiated by the Freeland Mining Co. 
declaring its first dividend of 25 cents per 


—At the recent meeting of the National 
Board of Underwriters in this city some in- 
teresting reports were made. Secretary 
Henry K. Miller presented the report made 
to the Executive Committee: ‘‘ During the 
year the Provisional Committee has met 
weekly. The matters requiring most fre- 
quent attention have been requests for the 
offer of rewards and the consideration of 
claims arising from the same, with what re- 
sult may be seen from the report of the 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arson. 
Since the last annual meeting there has been 
a decrease of five in the number of Board 
Companies: the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, and the Equitable In- 
surance Company, of Nashville, having 
withdrawn from the Board; and the Atlan- 
tic, of Brooklyn; the Home of Newark, N 
J.; and the Shawmut, of Boston, having 
retired from business. But, although the 
number of Board members is now less than 
at any time since the reorganization of the 
Board in 1872, the number of companies co- 
operating with the Board in the measures 
still actively carried on is nearly as large as 
in former years. Eighty-five companies are 
subscribers to the Incendiarism and Arson 
Reward Fund, and a number of non-Board 
companies still continue to contribute to the 
expense of the statistical department. As 
the result of a circular issued in September, 
urging the formation of local boards and the 
adoption of tariffs of rates, afew boards at 
the East were reorganized and a number of 
new ones formed. In the West, in the 
meanwhile, the ‘Union’ movement had 
taken place, and the result was that in that 
section of the country many Boards were 
speedily organized and tariffs adopted. The 
number reported in operation there on the 
Ist instant was 557, against +3 a year ago, 
showing an increase of 474. The organiza- 
tion of the ‘Southern Union’ upon a plan 
similar to the Western Union followed, and 
many additional Boards have been formed 
through its influence, though of the exact 
number we are not advised. There are, 
therefore, upward of 700 local Boards and 
tariffs now in operation in all of the States. 
It is in the Eastern and Middle States that 
the least purpose and energy have been 
shown in the work of reorganizatien.” 

The report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion and Taxation is an able document of 
twenty-eight pages, giving a summary of 
the efforts made by ignorant or prejudiced 
law makers to antagonize insurance inter- 
ests. Much space is devoted to a discussion 
of the Wisconsin valued policy law, and 
conclusive arguments against its principle 
are presented. Speaking of this and other 
hostile laws, the Committee says: ‘‘ Your 
Committee does not fear the fiual outcome 
of the obnoxious laws now in operation. In 
time they will work their own modification 
or repeal. But in the meanwhile it is fitting 
that insurance companies should be active 
in bringing about this result. Throughout 
this country are ten thousand agents, a large 
majority of whom are men of far more than 
the average intelligence and influence. 
These men, next to the officers of com- 
panies themselves, ought to be the best 
informed uponall matters touching the im- 
portant subject we are considering. Their 
active influence with the people and with 
their representatives in State Legislatures 
would have great weight and do much to 
turn the scale in favor of laws just and 
equitable only, so far as any legislation is 
really wise: and this influence of the agents 
is at the command of companies who must 
not fail to keep their representatives advised 
as to their views, that they may be ready to 
meet any emergencies that may arise.” The 
report closes witha review of the course of 
legislation upon insurance topics in the dif- 
ferent States. Itis signed by D. A. Heald, 
Chairman; H. Kellogg, W. H. Ross, Charles 
Platt and E. W. Crowell. 

The report of the Committee on Incen- 
diarism and Arson says: ‘‘ Although in 
some other branches the work of the Board 
has been largely curtailed during the last 
three years, in this it has suffered no dimi- 
nution. It is now seven years since the 
present plan of offering rewards was 
adopted, and a fund of $100,000 subscribed 


for the payment of duly audited and ap-| * 


proved claims. The plan has worked ad- 
mirably, and although the number of con- 
victions has been small in comparison with 
the number of rewards offered, the results 
of your action are believed to have been 
far reaching and most beneficial in protect- 
ing property from destruction by incen- 
diarism in its various forms.’’ During the 
year ending April Ist the rewards offered 
numbered 171, amounting to $54,000. Since 





the fund was instituted 983 rewards have 





been o ffered, amounting to $387,625. There 
have been paid, in all, 57 rewards aggre- 
gating $17,930, resulting in 94 convictions 
for incendiarism, nine life sentences, and 
an aggregate of 565 years of term sent- 
ences. The Committee denounce the valued- 
policy law as a cause of incendiarism, and 
they give forcible reasons for their opinion. 
Referring to the peculiar duty in their 
charge the Committee say: ‘“ As the only 
example in the country of an organized 
effort to diminish incendiarism, it would 
seem that the active support of every com- 
pany should be given to the work; while on 
the part of insurance agents, as well as of 
citizens generally, there should be increased 
vigilance in this matter of grave and com- 
mon interest to all; for it should be remem- 
bered that property destroyed by fire is an 
actual loss of so much wealth to the coun- 
try, whether paid for by insurance money 
or not, and in any measures calculated to 
prevent that loss we hold that every citizen 
and all communities should be ready and 
willing to join.” 

—Subscriptions are invited by the New 
York, New England and Western Invest- 
ment Co., whose office is at 31 and 33 Pine 
Street, in this city, to the first mortgage 
bonds of the Kansas City, Burlington and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., to the extent of 
$2,500,000. This road, when completed, is 
to be an air line route from the Missouri 
River to Santa Fe. One section, extending 
from Burlington, Kansas, to Ottawa, a 
distance of forty-five miles, is already built. 
With the proceeds of these bonds it is pro- 
posed to extend this section from Ottawa 
fifty miles eastward to Kansas City, there- 
by securing a junction with the railway 
system terminating at that point, and from 
Burlington 105 miles westward to Wichita. 
The country thus to be opened is represented 
as being already well settled and gaining 
in population, to which improved access 
will no doubt largely add. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on all the prop- 
erty and franchises of the company, have 
thirty years to run, bear interest at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum, or prob- 
ably semi-annually, in the city of New 
York, and are of the denomination of $1,000 
each. Their issue is limited to $15,000 per 
mile. No part of the subscription is to be- 
come payable until 1,500,000 of the bonds 
shall have been subscribed for. The pro- 
ceeds of sales are to be deposited with the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company and to 
be paid out only on the order of the Chief 
Engineer and the Board of Directors, of 
whom a majority are to be elected by the 
bondholders in the road. The subscrip- 
tion price is ninety and accrued interest and 
each subscriber will receive an allotment 
in the capital stock of the company. Cir- 
culars and further information may be had 
by addressing the New York, New England 
and Western Investment Company at its 
offices in this city and Boston. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, the policy-holders accepted the 
proposition to buy in the old capital stock 
of $200,000 for 8 per cent of its face value, 
with interest from August, 1877. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, May 15. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


198 ‘ 
‘ize. 1a01, Tr. 
ont 1891, c. 
4s, 1907, r. 
4s, 1907, ¢ 


Mo. 68, due 


Mo. 68, due 
ay 6s, ite 6, 





Foreign Exchange.— 
London prime bankers, 


60 days. 
48632 


3 days. 
189}, 


BANKING & FINANCIAL, 


t@ AS A GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT 
WE OFFER THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co. 


Interest 7 per cent. per annum. 


Payable Jan. 1 and July 1, in New York City. 
Principal due in 1909. 


Total amount of issue, $1,000,000 
Of which amount less than one-half remain unsold. 


This road will be completed by June 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time from New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 
and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No.5 Nassau Street, New York. 


KANSAS CITY, 


BURLINGTON AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 


These bonds have thirty years to run, and bear 
seven per cent. interest, payable semi- -annually in the 
city ot New York. 

Sinking Fund of two per cent. of the gross earnings 
—_ year, beginning with 1885, for the redemption ot 

pit 

Issued at the rate of 15,000 per mile of completed 
road. Proceeds for extension of line from Burlington 
to Wichita, and trom Ottawa to Kansas City or Leay 
enwor 

Subscriptions to the amount of $2,500,000 are invited 
by the undermentioned company, and will be re- 
ceived ‘in even thousands in any amount. A stock 
interest in the road 18 allotted with the bonds. The 
bondholders are to have a majority of the Board ot 
Directors until the completion of the road vo Wichita. 
Circulars and other intormation in dttail will be tur 
nished on application to 


The New York, New England and Western 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St, ae | Feat. and 19 Congress St., 





Financial Agent fer ‘the Railway Company. 





25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
al! Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


LN. 
Ja MES 5 STORES. 

NSON PHELPS STOKES, 
a OLCOPT, 





BANKERS, 
45 WALL ST., N. Y. 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8e!l on Commission 
S8TocKs, BoNDs and Govensuant SECURITIES. 


oF TSDC TES WITH LETTERS 


-—This system of TRAVEL- 
CREDITS is most simple auu convenient. The 
Circular Notes are for £10, £20 and £50 
Sterling, and are payable to the orde r of the Travel- 
ler whose signature is authenticated in the Letter otf 
Indication. The Letter of Indication oontains a List 
of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to eee 
ing Bankers everywhere, and will answer for 
tional Circular Noves that may be ordered by mall 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000, Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 





OFFIC 
President, GEO. D. ROB BERTS. 
Vice-Pres ont, @ ta 2 Vv. WHITE. 
Secretary, D. ENAL. 
qreesaree, JAME Bs D. 3M Hd 
General Manager. EYES. 
Financial ent. W WALDEMAR ARENS. 
Bankers, TIONAL BANK. 
hy 
William H. Stevens, brite Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 
Biches C- McCormick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, George R. 
Robinson, a D. Smith 








Principal Office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 








¥ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








ining ru 


OFFICE yy 1ISBROADWAY on 


(Chartered under the Laws of the State of New York.) 


MI TON, iT Lat, SAM President. 
a Sire NSEN, Treasurer. 
Wwe TT, Secretary. 


This pcs oa A now ready for business, and 
offers its services on reasonable terms In all transac- 
tio! Few yg | to MINING INTERESTS, such as the 
cus and investment of funds, the registry and 
transfer of stocks and the payment of dividends. 
Special attention Ces een to consignment of bullion. 


American Mining S Stock Exchange 


(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company.) 


Exchange rooms & Offices, 63 Broadway, N.Y. 


This pee will be opened as soon as the nec- 
essary improvemen's in the rooms, now in progress, 
have been completed, about June 1. 


The COMMITTEE X STOCK LISTS and SECURI- 
TIES is now prepa to receive and act upon ap- 
lications from INING COMPANIES desiring to 

ave their stocks placed upon the regular list of the 
Exehange. All necessary blanks and full iptorma- 
tion may be obtained by addressing WM. F. MOLLER, 
Secretary of the Committee, care MINING TRUST 
COMPANY. 

Applications will be received for a limited number 
of non members’ monthly seat-tickets of admission. 





Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Ath, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
81st December, 1879. 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879 





$3,699,066 58 
pdbeeccasesoese 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life ks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

. Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 


uary, _— to i — 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid durin 

same period...... 8 Oe 91,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- ——_—_- 

miums and 

Expenses..... $840,786 7 7 


The Company has as the folk following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
eae 


- $8,875,558 00 
ne secured by Stocks, and other- 


Sia Sd Fe ches Hh TSS . 1,307,900 00 

Real Estate and claims due “the 
Company, estimated at 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522, "826 35 
Cag 1: BAGS: sie. 000s. cvccvddesese ‘ 2311455 16 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits ey be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Phird of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereo or their legal representa- 
tives, on and afte: esday, the Third of Febru- 
ary a, from "which interest on the 
, willcease. The certifi- 
cates to S produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
———— 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jo Horace Gray, 


EpxunpD W. CoRLizs, 
— on . 
LEXANDER LAKE, 
— B. Minturn, 
Cuaries H. MARSHALL, 
Grorcse W. Lane, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, ry’ L. STUART, 
Epwin D. MoreGan, James G. DE Forest, 





Wu. Sturais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApoLPH LEMOYNE, Cuares D. CH, 
BenJaMIN H. FIEvp. WriuuM Bryce, 
Jostan O. Low. WI H. Foaa, 
Wits E. Dover, . Kine, 

Roya Txos. B. Co DINGTON, 
Tuomas F. Youngs, Horace K. HURBER, 
C. A. Hann, . A, RAVEN, 

Joun D. HE » ILLIAM DEGROOT, | 
Wrtus H, W Hewry 5--~ 


J. D. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
A: A, RAVEN, 34 Vices Pree. v 
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THE UNITED STATES LIVE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. 
SETS - 226 81 


nas cocossenees +004, 253. 
SoRPLUS prccscecece S84 06 


JAMES BUELL, Wiethitene. 


Examine the New Form of of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
before insuring elsewhere. 

NOTE THE LIBERA tf a its TERMS. 

ter the premiums for th or more years 
mt. been paid, upon receiving "the required notice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
Policy in foree without further payments, for its 
FU ACK, for such a period as the ENTIRE 
RESERVE will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full f »rce of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
faut. within three years after the original de- 

‘ault 


Y. 


wf rm of Endowment Policy provides 

That’ if the ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance to the end of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shal! be used as asingle 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
at the end of the term, thus guaranteeing to the 
ao —_— in every eveat the full value of his 


NO. SURRENDER of the Policy is required 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on bianks 
furrished by the warner. 

AFTER THR # YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS ino regard to travel residence 
occupstion and cause of death are romoves, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 

Ft tt FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department : 
Boreel ak ENE \7 Broadway. NV 
Yw. BALDWIN, Sup’t 








DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets., N.Y. 
MILLINERY 


STRAW COODS. 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS 
KIND IN AMERICA. 


LARGEST STOCK 
ASSORTMENT COMPLETE, 
PKICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS, DRESS GOODS: 
LADIES CLOAKS AND SUITS, DRESS AND 
CLOAK TRIMMINGS, LACES, VEILINGS. 


PARASOLS, SUn ASP RAIN UMBREL- 


CORSETS, SMALL WARES, BACK COMBS, HAIR 
GOODs, HOSIERY, GLOVES, NEC KWEAR, LACE 


MITTS. 
AND MERINO UN- 
WEAR. 


LADIES’ 
LADIES’, MISSES AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
HOUSEFURNISHINGC COODS. 


CHINA, TIN, WOOD AND WILLOW WARE. 

IN FACT, EVERYTHING 
NEEDFUL FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, PERSON OR 
TOILET 
TRADING UNDER ONE ROOF. 


PERSONS FROM THE COUNTRY, ALSO a 
DENTS OF THE CITY HAVING BUT'LITTLE TiM 
FOR SHOPPING, WILL FIND IT VERY ADV ANTAL 
GEOUS AND A SAVING OF TIME BY 


VISITING OUR ESTABLISHMENT AND 
MAKING THEIR PURCHASES. 
VISITING OUR ESTA SLIAHMENT and 
doing their buying in one house. 


PECULIAR oe ARE 
FFERED 














MUSLIN 
DEK 


ANTE B...., CHEAPLY AND PLEAS- 
7 oetet VENTILATORS GIVING A COOL AND 
PURE A IR. 
CASH RAILWAY, AVOIDING THE CONFL 
OF CASHBOYS 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS CONSTANTLY RUN- 
NING, CONNECTING OUR FIVE FLOORS. 


LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY, 


WHICH Bry Als Rt y Bese reer SUN LIGHT AND 
ENABLES E TO MATCH ANY SHADE OR 
COLOR aT NIGHT OR ON A CLOUDY DAY. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


GIVES A FULL ILLUSTRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF 
OUR STOCK. 


Prices Affixed to Each Item. 


TRADING BY MAIL CAN BE DONE AS SAFELY 
AND RECEIVE THE SAME ATTENTION AS THOUGH 
PURCHASERS WERE PRESENT IN PERSON. 


Catalogue Issued Quarterly. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c. 


Send for Specimen Copy. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST..N Y., 


SP RING HAS } COME, 


aan it you wish Boots, » Gaiters and 
tor Ladies Misses, whet and Youths, 
wllppene oes PELER” ces, patropize 


CO., 26 West 14th 8t,, N, ¥, 


JSION 





“ JONES. 
Choice Spring Goods. 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


——=Q————— 


1840. 


Z — 
Z Z Housefurnish’g Goods 
Z 
Zz 
‘. 


Sults & Cloaks. 

Z 
vA 
Dress Geet, Z 
Z 
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Boyw’ Suits. Silverware. 


Glassware. 





Linens, 


“Z Ore srockery. 
Silks. 


Z a hina, 


*“ JONES * 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
ineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


», JONES .. 
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Sie * 











No 











whees. Z _& “incon 
Carpets. Z s * " Gloves. 
Upholstery. z. “ Z Hosiery. 
Furniture, Z z » Z Millinery 
Domestics. “2 Z Geuts’ ’ Furn’g Gi ds 


Egrqceal and Housekeeping outfits fur- 
nished, Samples sent tree 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our ‘Speesecens., Departments a with 


w and Choice Goods for 
Spring Trade. 














eel 
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be | 
Use 


BOX’ ETS 
AND FEATHERS, 
SLOAKS, 


a PEAR, 
he tates =~ Goons, 
a 


mason an 
= 


Goods 
D UNDERW EAR, 


a> > mia) 


ane GOODs, 


Cryo 


Matt ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND Promptiy FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


McElhinney & Van Hoesed, 


24 W. 14th St, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS 


FINE MILLINERY. 








Our show-rooms are now blooming with an im 
mense assortment of TRIMMED BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS of the latest designs. UNTRIMMED 
HATS in great variety, suited to the more fastidious 
tastes. 


FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, Laces of every 
description. Embroideries in Cambric, 
Nainsook and Swiss. Lace Ties, Fichus, 
Linen Collars, Cuffs and Notions of 
_ every description. 


JAMES MeCUTCHEON 


has Removed his 

LINEN BUSINESS 
FROM 

845 Broadway 


To 


10 East 14th St., 


Near 5th Ave. 





Household and 
Family Linens 

= A Specialty 

For Thirty Years 


HYGIENIC 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Ladies a Children. 
Chemilettes, Emancipation, 
Dress Refarm & Comfort Waists 
Shoulder Braces, Abdominal 
Supporters, ac, 
Bap J lustrated Catalogue Free 


Mrs, A. Fletcher & (o9., 











6 East léth St,, N.Y. City 
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“THE PLACE 
To Buy Boys’ Clothing ~ 


Is 





AT 


= Cohvcichd 


EIGHTH AVENUE & 24TH ST. 





THE BARGAIN OF THE SEASON, 


Our one piece Linen Kilt Suit at 91 cts, 





1-PIECE ROMP KILTS IN CASHMERE AT $1461. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS AT $3.35 AND UPWARD, * 
BOYS’ DRESS SUITS AT $5.75 AND UPWARD. 
SHIRT WAIST AT lic. EACH AND UPWARD. 
BOYS’ PANTS AT 65 CENTS AND UPWARD 
BOYS’ ALPACA COATS AT 8c. AND UPWARD. 
YOUTHS’ ALPACA COATS, AT 57c. AND UPWARD. 





The Finest Assortment, 
The Best Qualities, 
And the Lowest Prices. 


HDrichs Fashion Quarterly 


Publisbed at the commencement of every 
season, is the best and most reliable Guide 
to Fashion tin aj! its branches, and tbe 
only Manual of Shopping which bas re- 
ceived the unanimous indorsement of the 
Press throughout the country. It contains 
full descriptions and illustrations of all 
novelties and standard goods, with full and 
accurate quotations of all the latest retail 
prices. 

The spring number, now ready, contains 114 
pages, full of varied and interesting matter, 
illustrated with bundreds of engravings. 








Price only 50 cents a year, or Ibe. a copy. 
Specimen pages and premium list free on 
application. 


ee" When ordering, please mention the 
name of this paper. Address 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


287 to 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





Hercules asta Corset, 











This new ard improved Abdominal Corset is so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 


support to the abdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose its shape, avoids ali pressure on the chest 
one imparts an elegant and graceful appearance 
to the wearer, 
For sale by al! first.class comew in the U.8., or 
Sampies sent on receipt of price 





LEWIS SCHIELE & C0., Sele M’t’rs, N.Y, . 
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Farm and Garden. 


For years I have said that the best 
help is that which requires the least tell- 
ing; who seem to know what to do 
without much speaking to, and without 
rules. It is enough with sueh help to 
say we mean to make our animals com- 
fortable; to keep things where we can 
find them at a moment’s notice; to do 
our work as well as we know bow; 
when we don’t know what to do we 
mean to stop and think alfttle. Many 
a time I have told these things to hired 
men, and the best ones, after passing 
the strangeness of a new place, would 
keep right along about their business 
for days, and weeks, avd montbs, con- 
struing the laws of right and wrong for 
hemselves. If any change was to be 
made, even, these men might be the first 
tospeak of it. Being nearer the core, 
sometimes, than I, and jeft to themselves 
and expected to think, they would 
think, and tell me they had greased the 
wagon, or oiled the barness, or fixed the 
fence for a change to fresh pasture, or 
put the bay in order for rain. While 
good men are allowed to think and 
expected to look abead and see how 
work ought to go, they become the best 
help for the best masters of business to 
hire, and when the time comes that 
their help is not wanted they can best 
help themselves and become masters, in 
turn teaching their helpers to read the 
law inherent in their work without a 
wiitten law. But I bave bad a notion 
all the while that this method of pursu- 
ing goodness and right was not scientific 
or orthodox; yet I find Lyman Abbott, 
in The Christian Union, preaching the 
same doctrine: ‘ Law is a scaffolding; 
when the building is completed the 
scaffolding is taken down.” ‘ An hon- 
est man never troubles himself to in- 
quire what are the laws against theft.” 
Paul says, ‘If ye be led of the Spirit ye 
are not under the law.”’ The belp that 
you have to lay down the law to every 
little while is not worth calling up in 
the morning, while the other sort will 
get up without calling.—[{J. B. Olcott, 
in **Conn. Courant. 








An examination of census reports 
gives some suggestion as to the average 
size of farms in this country. In 1850 
the average size of farms in the United 
States was 203 acres; in ten more years 
the average was four acres less, and at 
the last census a further reduction of 
47 acres appeared, and farms averaged 
only 153. The decline between 1860 and 
1870 was so general that the only excep- 
tions in all the States and Territories 
were: an increase in California from 
466 to 482 acres, from 94 to 103 in Massa- 
chusetts, and from 25 to 30 in Utah. 
Prior to 1850 land monopoly bad some 
claim’to existence in California; in ten 
years the average size of farms was 
diminished by a reduction of just 4,000 
acres! In Texas the reduction was in 
the first decade from 942 to 591 acres, and 
in the second to 301 acres. The next 
census is expected to show a further de- 
cline. Minnesota had 157 farms in 1850, 
18,181 in 1860, 46500 in 1870, and now 
claims more than 68,000, aud her farm- 
ers are not much frightened in view 
of the competition of balf a dozen 
“monster” wheat farms! There were 
5,364 farms of more than 1,000 acres each 
in 1860; 1n 1870 there were only 3,270. In 
the same period the number from 500 to 
1,000 acres declined from 20,319 to 15,873, 
while all the classes of smaller farms in- 
creased, the ratio of increase getting 
larger as the scale of size descended. 





The ocean cable telegraphs a portion 
ofavery significant letter from James 
Caird, the eminent agricultural writer, 
which appeared in the London “Times.” 
He declares that in the last nine years 
there has been lostin England a fourth 
more than the whole year’s wheat crop, 
in value equal tc $150,000,000; that the 
United States is rapidly supplying the 
demand for meat and cereals, and that 
the English farmer cannot hope to com- 
pete with the American farmer; and 
he urges upon the agricultural classes 
the remedy suggested by Mr. Beecher in 
the Christian Union of October 29th; 
the adoption of small holdings, the 
breaking up of all the encumbered and 
unyielding estates,and the production of 








articles which will not bear long storage 
or carriage, such as milk, fresh butter, 
early vegetables, meat, hay, straw, pota- 
toes, and the sugar beet. The London 
“Times” indorses Mr. Caird’s views as 
marking out an ample £eld for the enter- 
prise of the British farmer and as indicat- 
ing achange which British agriculturists 
must adopt in order to adapt their in- 
dustry to the changed condition of 
affairs. 





A correspondent writes: One of my 
neighbors informed me of his success 
in raising tomatoes as follows: ist. He 
filled a barrel nearly full of rich earth 
(I should think scrapings of the city 
streets would be good), placed one to- 
mato plant in the center of it; covered 
the head of the barrel with a cloth, 
allowing the plant to grow through the 
cloth, set a pan or some measure with a 
small hole in the bottom on one side of 
the barrel, and filled the pan with water 
every morning; enough leaked into the 
barrel to supply the plant,the cloth keep- 
iug it from drying up. My informant 
said he raised enough from one plant to 
supply a family of four persons all the 
tomato season. I should think the 
above pjan could be made practical on 
the sunny side of many city houses. 





WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the week ending May 15, 1880. 

BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 30,126 
pks.; exports were 6,075 pks. 

It has been cold last half the week, and the 
market closes in rather light stock of finest 
creamery makes. Western ladle-packed ar- 
rived more freely, and choice marks sold at 
15@16c., and Western prairie will soon take 
full charge of *‘oleomargarine.”’ There have 
been some both creamery and private dairy 
makes here this week off in value from 
6@10c. per lb., which were spoiledin the band- 
ling of the cream—hard, clotted, dried-up 
lumps of cream init, which bad gone through 
the churning without granulating into but- 
ter, and were therefore left in it to sour and 
decay; destroying the usefulness and value 
of the product, probably consequent upon 
too long holding of cream in cold weather. 
We quote; 

Fine sour cream creamery =ap.. . 23 @24 


** sweet ..20 @22 
Off qualities, faulty, * oT @IB 
Farm I, oi ne a0 ck stipes code 20 @22 

off qualities, faulty..... 14 @18 
Western imitation creamery. ....... 5 @I18 
a eee 13 @15 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 35,316: 
exports, 29,981 boxes. 

There was good demand and 12%c. was made 
earlier in the week for finest white cheese, 
closing at 12c.forthetop. Skimmed cheese 
begin to accumulate, and last of the week 500 
to 1,000 boxes were offered here at 4c. 
Humanly speaking, the problems of how to 
make something out of nothing and perpetual 
motion haven't been solved, yet we quote: 


State factory, new full cream .... .. 12 @R¥ 
ha.f skimmed......... 6 @ll 
= ee — Gi 


EaGs.—The market bas been lower first half 
the week and touched 10c., but at the close 
sale were at 10@1l¥c. We quote: 
State and Pennsylvania, fresh laid 
Western and Southern............... 

BEANS.—The market is slow and easy anda 
shade lower. We quote: 

Marrows, per bush, 62 Ibs........... $1.45@$1.60 
fee Scent $1.25@$1.40 
BrEESWwAX.—Pure wax is saleable at 23@25c. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—The make has been very 
ligbt and quality not averaging so good as 
usual. Very fine sugar brings 11@12c., and if 
dark or ordinary, 9@10c. 


i ‘Ux 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nervousness, 

JOHN Y. SIMPSON, M.D., of Monterey, Iowa, 
said: “The Acid bas—to use the lady’s own 
expression, to whom it was given as a Nerve 
Tonic,—* made me a new nervous system.’’ 








NOW PUBLISHING. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


BY EMINENT DIVINES. 
Volume on EZRA to ESTHER now ready. 
Royal 8vo, $5. Send for tull circular. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Pus.isners & Booxse.iers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





= Sunday School and Family Libra 
res. for stors, Parents, Teachers, 
ing People &Children. Catalogue 


ons ree to any address BS = 
tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. ork. 


SK tor & S Translati ’ 
Att Ge ReADENG comps ara 
foot RXTON, REMSEN HAF: 





I2mo. © , tA 
FELFINGER, biladelphin. Publishers, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 





EDUCATIONAL. 








FLOWERS, SE EDS, & don, 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the yy 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








Bt TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provited for Families, Schools 
Col Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
30 Kast Mth 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 








YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful — attention. Pupils fitted fo 
any class in College. Rev. ALFR#D C. ROE. 





Cues COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE for 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1880. 

GEO. W. COOK, Ps.D., Principal. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Monttort. 


(pp aaeete COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. Ne 
saloon temptations. Best of religious infiuences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library frees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term Marcb 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.’8\. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is mnsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.RICE. 














Chickering 





*" feet long; same action ang 


PIANOS 


GRANDS. donc RT GRANDS. 
UPRIGHTS. 7™ MT pianat teeeetas 


style of cases, patent RePuatinc ACTION; 
proved Music Desks, &c. 


*s or the past 56 years the 

STANDARD PIANO of the 

wea: tay copied not oniy 

in this country al by all the eading manufsc- 


turers of Europe. 


patios the 
ditions of e, all of 
the above will be sold a 
greatly reduced neue If you want a souiey 
ood instrument, this is an opponent seldom of- 
¥e red, a8 our Pianos are all of the BEST workman- 
ship and of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musical 
excellence. 


PIANOS of Our 


SECOND- HAN ae _ =. mines 


change for new instruments = Tittle used 
prices from $200 te $300. GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 





IRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials.— 
fypes, “ Strong Slat” Cases, C cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Blocks for Kogravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VsRosanonae. 
WEL18 & Co.. 110 Fuiton and '6 & 18 Dutch Sts.. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 

Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 

times. Elegant new and OPP Lam, designs of 
OOL OMAS. 





Price lists and samples ot educational cards free to 
any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
. Burrorp’s Sons, Manufacturing Publishers, 
M41 ‘Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street, 
New York. Established 1830. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
eccount sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 





David W. Lewis & Co., 
S86 BROAD STREKT, KEW 


YORK. 





PLANTS BY MAIL, 


Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc. 
10 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1.00. 
15 Choice Varieties, not labeled, for $1.00. 
Sent safely, postpaid. 
By my New Method of mailing Plants, 
they not only travel safely, but are sure to 


grow if given fair treatment, To prove this 
I make the following 


Liberal Offer. 

On receipt of five cents, to pay postage, I 
will mail free to any address one choice 
Plant of either Coleus, Fuchsia or Geranium. 
When ordering state which variety you wish 
sent. Address 

L. S. HALLOCK, Orange, N.J. 
Price list free to all applicants. 





THE MEADOW KING MOWER. 





THE SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, AND 
MOST DURABLE MOWEKH IN USE. 
IT TAKES PREC a a ‘DUSED. ZVER KNOWN 
) USE 


The ) Cregg Rake. 





Can be operated by the foot alone, leaving both 
hands free for driving. Thoroughly tested, never tails. 


Lawn Mowers a Specialty. 
Send tor catalogue a don before buying else 
GREC 


where. EGG & co. Manatacturers, 


UMANSBURG, N. Y 














NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre aud Upward! | D) 


ES ese ED ROOT BEEK PACKAGE, 25 (TS. 




















akes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 

beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold by 

— or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHAS. 
kK. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadclohia, Pa 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. : 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECT 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOrtiar 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST LIGHT known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of ro. m. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 

- FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


aor Churches, ete., known to the public since 
B26. ore made at ° THE MEN NEEL BELL 

RY,”? West Troy . wa 

Catalogues free. ‘We ph: PM, 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALS80, rae DRES8 AND SLEEPING 
RING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
- NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


pe A ww +" 4 best, 
Two 1878 
Eng fetter ny ever. 
nts —— te T BLLwoop 


Ze.i, Davis & Co., a ladelpbia. 


For the Pictorial Bible Commentator, 
Fa Lies Pages, 475 Mlustrations and Maps, 
WANTED< ie most and 


jommentary on the entire Scriptures Gs 

















New Patent 
ioueer 























rmemer O86 VO.) ever published. Price, $3.75. 
Beaviey, Ganeerson & Co,, 66 N. 4th Bt., Phil’s., Pa. 














May 19, 1S80. 


Tue CHINESE MOsLEMS are well-made 
fellows, ofan athletic build, and, though 
seldom very tall, they are above the 
average Chinese height, altogether big- 
ger and more muscular than the Chinese. 
The face is a long oval, with prominent 

, cheek-bones; they have the Arab nose, 
but slightly sloping eyes, that would be 
almost Chinese save for their fierce, keen 
glance. They wear only a short mous- 
tache, and shave the rest of the face. 
Their Arab lineage asserts itself in the 
white or green turban, and they carry 
themselves with the dignified bearing of 
their Bedawy forefathers. The women 
are smaller than the men, the hips wide, 
and the bosom fully developed; their 
hands and feet very small, in conse- 
quence, no doubt, of Chinese customs; 
but the lower classes do not cramp the 
feet of their children after this fashion. 
The skin of both sexes is either whiter or 
browner than the olive-yellow of the 
Chinese; the hairis generally black, but 
sometimes one meets with a positively 
blonde color. In character they are 
described as gentler and more truthful 
than the other Chinese. As traders, their 
honesty is above suspicion; as magis- 
trates, they are impartially just, and 
are looked up to with reverence. They 
are naturally more energetic than other 
Chinamen and prefer war and com- 
merce to art and letters.—[Spectator. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

White Ly Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pcs. “4 - 
Fine White Fr. China pier Sets, complete. 30 
Fine White French Chira Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine Gold-band French C vy Sets, 44 pes. 
os White French China Cups & Saucers, doz. 2 

Chamber Sets. pes., decorated, -. ~ ; white. ; 
a plated. ‘Dinner Knives. per doz.......... 3 

AL80 ALL HOUSEFURNI: SHING GOoOoDs. 

Goods from Week 7] Trade-Sales a S pecialty. 

New lilustrated Catalogue and PricesLirt. mailed 
free on application. Kstimates furnished. 

}. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 

Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Bent 
¢ C. LN or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 

‘reight. 


Congress Water. 


This famous Water is a well: known spe- 
cific for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 
disorders of the stomach, 
bladder, ete. 











liver, kidneys, 
Other coarse-crude mineral 
waters, domestic and foreign, not only ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 
All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
all leading druggists, grocers and hotels. 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 
| SF 
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BENSON'S  GAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN & CHILDREN. 


Females suffering from pain and weakness 
will derive great comfort and strength from 
the use of Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. 

Where children are affected with whoop- 
ing cough, ordinary cougbs or colds or weak 
lungs, it is the one and only treatment they 
should receive. 

It relieves pain at once, strengthens and 
cures where other plasters will not even 
relieve. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SgeaBury & JoHNsoN, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, New York. 











Wilhelms-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE, 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY ST., near Post-Office. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 






USE ONLY 

a Preparations 
oe L « Biscotine, 
ly L U 4 (Infant’s Food.) 
2 Byatt oF 3 8.P. Hair Tonic 
ME ANGELIQUE eae a 
0 Pe — Sachets D'Iris, 
: OTH-WA ® Elixir of Calisaya, 
u BERETEULLG 2 Glycerine Lotion, 
z ie ee ene eee i Pectoral Cough 


m Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 





SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


ofthe Very Best European Make, and unrivaled for 





Flexibility, Durabliity, and tvenness of point. 


[ REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. | 





In 20 Numb 
by mail on receipt of 26 Cen 








lete Sample Card, for trial, 
“A Sample Card of 10.of tne Leading Styles, for 


trial, on receipt of 10 Cents. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE os nee to withstan: 
dampness or sea-alr. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro 





17-Stop ORCANS. 


Sub bass and Oct. Coupler. one and ship’d only 


$97.75. New Pianos $193 to 81,600. Before you 
buy an instrument be sure to ate my Mid-summer 
offer! illustrated, free. Address, Daniel F. 
Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in poeeee stamps for one ounce of 

Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 

package, in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 

or Circular abeut Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 








Those answeri an Advertisement 
will confer a fans m the Adver- 


rand the Publ r by stating 
e paw mo vertisement tn 








PERSONA L. 


Sufferer from indigestion, 
All the drastic drugs decline. 
What you need, beyond all question, 
Is that remedy Saline, 
TARRANT’S wonderful APERIENT, 
Duplicate of Seltzer Spring— 
Tonic, Alterative, Cathartic— 
Pure, refreshing, comforting. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 




















(Formerly Witcox & Fitcn,) 
No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's. 
HAIR MATTRES: 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE BORDER SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHERS, 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
t@ Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

B. FITCH, Jr., Manager, 
$150 TO $400.—A\l strictly first- 
class.—Sold at wholesale factory 

orices. Higuest Hovors at Centennial 
Exhibition. athushek’s Scale for Square Grands. 
Finest Uprights in America, — 12,000 in use. 
‘ UBIL of EE DT es—tree 
RGA NS, the bestin the world. An 
8 stop organ only $65; 13 stops. 97—Circular free. All 
sent on 15 days’ trial—Jreight ie if eer 9 
rareery:. 57th St. and 10th Ave. EE 
MUS 1¢ price. Catalogue of 
3, SD chnic e vie sent for 3c. stamp. RGANS 
Address 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
EW URGANSE Bope, 3 set Golden Tongue Reeds, & (ict's, 
Knee Swells, ut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
lew Pianos, 8! 43 to S265. ez Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 
Send 25c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing tichtne 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 
COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of 8. M. Needles, 
No. 71 Sadbury Street, Beston, Mass. 
HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 
This beautiful and fancy work has become so gen- 
eral that we are os mail orders to every State in 
the Union. We send by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
ot one dollar, a large pattern, stam in colors on 


—, with hook and directions for making. Send 
stamp to or circular. Agents wanted. TURKI HH RUG 
ERN CO., 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Messrs. SYPHER & CO, 
are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STAT- 
UES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,” which is warranted to stand 
the weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marb!e. 


AS WORKS OF ART, they are 
unsurpassed by any others of 
similar material. They are as 
hard and as heavy as Marble or 
Stone, are not nearly as costly, 
and do not change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 





LAWN STATUES AND VASES 





made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. 0. D. 
to any address.§ RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 
Fulton Street, New York, Resident Agent for 
the United States. 


CARMEL SOAP 


Is made by a Mission Society in Palestine, near Mt. 
Carmel, 


cin cael ual 


It is made of Sweet Olive Oil and Soda; the purest 
soap in the world. Few things are more agreeable 
for a Tooth Wash. Sold by best druggists. 











For infants & invalids, 








druggists. 36 ot. and \. 
WOOLRICH & OO. on every label. 
ee 
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JOHN H. HORSFALL, 


CABINET MAKER, 
UPHOLSTERER, 
DECORATOR. 


Warerooms: 


MADISON SQUARE, 6 & 7 EAST 23d ST., 


NEW YORK. 








(=a A Fine Assortment of Cabinet 
and Upholstered Furniture, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY, STYLE AND PRICE CAN 
NOT BE EXCELLED. 
Estimates on Application. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


50 Chromo, Snowflake 





& Lace Cards, with game 





lve. 40 chromos, Ic. Star Pit’g Co., Northford, Ct. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WAREROOMS, 


607, 609 & GII Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 


AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ENGLISH yen Ty M Ei 
ENGLISH and AMER } 
DOW SHADES. 


AN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths. 
Pric : 8 ~~ ah as low as the quality of the goods will admit. 


ht Yards Wide, cut to fit Halls, Dining- ae and Kitchens, without Sea 


1) 
WHITE HOLI sAND, GOLD BAND and DADO WIN 








MME. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
in Bonnets and Round Hats of the latest Parisian 
style and design. 
N. B.—Full line of mourning goods at reasonable 
pric es. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with ele 
ing them to the shape ot the feet. 
them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 


CORSETS. 


H. C. WALTERS, 

161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Imports the most elegant shapes in 
PARIS MADE COUTIL AND WOVEN CORSETS. 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 


A full line of C. P. A LASIRENE CORSETS at im- 
porter's prices. 





vance in shoes, conform- 
All should wear 








Department in charge ot MISS DALY, formerly of 
Gaynor’s, Broadway, New York. A fitting room 
attached to the Departme nt. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & Carter, 
530 Fulten Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
FAL N 


DEALER ID 

HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 

hand, and putup in the most workmanlike manner. A 

argo assortment of rererntane, also Garden Vases, 
Park Ohairs and Settees 


INHALER. 











For the purpose of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled with short breathing, weak lungs, or con- 
tracted chest, should have one always wit 
be used trom time to time through the day. 
surely benefit and save life. Sent b 
& cents. AddressaC B. DICKINSON, 49 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Manufacturer ot the Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson’s No. 1 and 2 syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 


‘them, to 
It will 
mail on receipt 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breaktast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
AND A GYNERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., 
Cor. Henry St., BROOKLYN. 


1839. isso. 





HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 








Goobs. All the novelties in NECK-W EAR received 
soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Caffs laundried equal to new, 


213 Fulton St., near Concerd, Brooklyn, 





Vor. XXL, No. 20. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company 


46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 


THE. CHRISTIAN UNION. 


-~/* henge 


One Hundred Years Old. 
1780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient 
— is needful for the sustenance and growth of thehuman 

stem, — com posed,as determined by chemical analy- 
P s, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable 
substance called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but 
containing more nitrogen and being an important ad- 
junct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent tree 
to any address. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


NOVELTIES IN LONDON STYLE NECKWEAR. 


Mass. 





Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs ready- 
made or to order. Cheviot, Cambric 
and Percale Shirts. Flannel Negligée 
and Traveling ditto. Dress and Driving 
Gloves, Cloth, Linen, Raw Silk Lap and 
Carriage Robes, &c., Xc., 


Broadway and 19th St. 


LA BELLE CHOCOLAIIERE. 





“ESTABLISHED 1838.” 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Hardware, Cutlery, China, Glass and Silverware, 
Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, and 


EOWARD D, BASSFORD, 


1& 3a. ao 16, 17, 319 and Zi 


COOPER INSTITUTE. 


(@~ Houses completely fitted out, estimates and price lists furnished. Goods 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


HAUT NOUVEAUTES. 


Sei pia 


Lally Ho Drab 
Suiting. 


In Ladies’ Fancy Shades. Richelieu Rib- 
bed and Embroidered French Lisle 
Thread Hosiery. Polka Spots in Black, 
Sky-Blue, Rose-Pink, and Amethyst on 
White Grounds. Special order for 
Mourning, Extra Fine quality Black, 
Slate and Violet Lace Hose. 


extra width 
42 inches 


Ba wool, | at 60 cents. 
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Broadway and 19th St. 


Water Works 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The Holly System pumps directly 
into Mains, requiring no reservoir. 
Delivers powerful fire streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire 
engines, Ample reserve of machinery. 
Engines automatically regulated by 
actual demand. Thoroughly efficient 
and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Estimates and Particulars promptly 
Furnished. 


Park Benjamin & Bro, 


Gen. Agents, 
49 & 50 Astor House, N.Y. City. 


MasiE, TODD & BARD, 








Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc., 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 





2.50. < 


Bolster, 


Painted Red, Brown 
Canvas and Fanc 


Makes a perfect bed. 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Selt-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp. mee tings, sportsmen, etc. 
Good tor the lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in the 
house.”’ Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.0. D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express to any R. R. station east 
ot Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. For 74 cents, in Minn., lowa and Mo. 

go mey | ON W. LADD, 108 Fulton Street, 

~~ Canal St., New York; N. Second St., 
Piniadelp ia % Market St., Chic ago. "Send for Ctrew ulars 


BURKE'S sini 


Are the Best, 
214 Broadway, N.Y. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
ARD for one or two nice families can be had 
at a farm house on the eastern shore of the Island 
of Rhode Island. Large shade trees and good salt- 
water bathing directly in front of the house: good 
water. abundance of fruit 


No mattress or pillows re- 





cooking, pure sprip 


balmy air, with beaut wy 7: and excellentroads. 
P.O. Box 1, Portsmouth, New- 


Address Morning Side 
port Co., Rhode sland. 





promptly delivered. The only house in the city embracing the whole business of 
House Furnishing. Exchanges can be made till goods are correct. Satisfaction 
always guaranteed. 


Daily Deliveries to Brooklyn free of charge. 


Assortment, Style, Quality. 


Reliable Goods, Prices Moderate. 


TRAPHAGEN, GLOTHIER, 


Junction 3d and 4th Avenues, 


ta CUSTOM DEPARTMENT EXCELLED BY NONE. 


CARPET S. 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIRECT FROM 








PROFITS 
AHL 


RMEDIATE 


. 
4 


‘SHAM OALOVANINVWN 


INTE 


We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 
MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Bupresely for thls sonsen's Resell Trade, causty f AXMINSTERS. s 
Be ee ces of ARMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 


NEW STYLES and DESIGNS. 


These goods will be found to combine in an unusual degree, Ele anes af Appearance and Positive Wearing 
Qualities, ant one yng ny ot TURK ah of EAS urchasers. i RU Ts. INA 
e also offer a Fu ne of and GS and MA CHIN 
MATTINGS, OILCLOTHS, &c.. OWES? POSSIBLE PRICES. : 
special Inducements offered to Churches, tt > “Totel Is. 


J. &&6 J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. NO 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 


¢ = 


= eee 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street; 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








MAILED FREE FO ANY LADY UPON 


ATALOGUENo 3 (- 


PRIN. “imuk 1600 


W/TH INSTRUCTIONS For SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


OHN WANAMAKE 


GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The largest Dry Goods& OuthittingHouse 


——-— 
SEND YOUR ADORESS OH POSTAL CARO. 


Artistic Home Furnishings 


George A. Clarke, 


747 Broadway (up-stairs), 
NEW YORK. 











TERMS.—Eight payments, monthly in ad- 
vance. One payment required in advance 
on Furniture; two on Carpets, etc. 


ALL PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES 


Worth of Gooda, $3.50 per month. 
Worth of Goods, $4.90 per month. 
Worth of Goods, 
Worth of Goods, 

75 Worth of Goods, 

100 Worth of Goods, 

125 Worth of Goods, 

150 Worth of Goods, 

175 won of Goods, 


GOODS AT CASH PRICES IF PAID FOR WITHIN 
THREE MONTHS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Furnishing Houses and French Flats, 


ON LIBERAL TERMS, 











